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Chronicle 


Home News.—Mr. Wilson’s veto of the peace reso- 
lution was not a surprise. His note to the Representa- 
tives, which was read in the House on May 27, covered 
practically the same ground as 
previous messages on the subject of 
the treaty. “I have not felt at 
liberty to sign this resolution because I could not bring 
myself to become a party to an action which would 
place ineffaceable stain upon the gallantry and honor of 
the United States.” 
posed to the resolution because it failed to exact from 
Germany any action by way of setting right the infinite 
wrongs which it did to the peoples whom it attacked ; be- 
cause it constituted a complete surrender of the rights 
of the United States so far as the German Government 
is concerned ; because it made no provision for the free- 
dom of the seas, the reduction of armaments, the vin- 
dication of the rights of Belgium, the rectification of the 
wrongs done to France, the release of the Christian peo- 
ples of the Ottoman Empire from intolerabie subjugation, 
the establishment of the Polish State, or the main- 
tenance of an understanding among the great Rowers 
of the world to prevent the repetition of the German 
outrages. In conclusion, Mr. Wilson said: 


Veto of Peace 
Resolution 


The President declared himself op- 
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the essential interests which we had at heart when we entered 
the war is safeguarded—is, or ought to be, inconceivable, as 
inconsistent with the dignity of the United States, with the 
rights and liberties of her citizens, and with the very funda- 
mental conditions of civilization. 

On May 28 the House made an unsuccessful attempt 
to pass the peace resolution over the President’s veto. 
The vote, which stood 219 for overriding the veto and 
152 against doing so and lacked twenty-eight votes of 
the necessary two-thirds majority, was cast mainly on 
party lines, although seventeen Democrats voted for the 
Knox measure and two Republicans supported Mr. Wil- 
son. No farther action can be taken on this particular 
resolution. 


On May 27 the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
reported adversely on the President’s request that he be 
empowered to accept a mandate for Armenia. The re- 
port took the form of the following 
resolution, which was adopted in the 
Committee by a vote of eleven to 


The Armenian 


Mandate 


four: 

The Committee on Foreign Relations, having had under 
consideration the message of the President of the United 
States of May 24, 1920, report the following resolution, with 
the request it be adopted: 

“Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives 
concurring) that the Congress hereby respectfully declines to 
grant to the Executive the power to accept a mandate over 
Armenia as requested in the message of the President dated 
May 24, 1920.” 

This action was taken as a result of the message 
which Mr. Wilson sent to Congress on May 24, in which 
he called attention to the fact that at the very time when 
the Senate of the United States was passing a resolu- 
tion expressing the hope that the newly recognized Re- 
public of Armenia would soon attain a stable govern- 
ment assuring proper protection to the nationalistic 
aspirations of the Armenian people, the conference at 
San Remo formally requested the United States to 
assume the duties of a mandatary over that country, and 
invited the President to undertake to arbitrate the dif- 
ficult question of the boundary between Turkey and 
Armenia and the vilayets of Erzerum, Trebizond, Van 
and Bitlis and to lay down stipulations for access to the 
sea for the independent State of Armenia, 

The President said that he, personally, had thought 
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it his duty to accept the task of arbitrator, and he 
urgently advised and requested Congress to grant the 
executive power to accept the mandate. As reasons for 
his request the President dwelt on the universal sympa- 
thy of the American people with the Armenians and 
the fact that it was spontaneous American assistance 
which had saved them from destruction; he also said 
that it was to the United States that the Armenians 
looked’ with extraordinary confidence for friendship and 
assistance. The Allies, he declared, were already over- 
strained by the responsibilities they had assumed in 
connection with the disposition of the former Ottoman 
Empire, and were influenced in extending the invitation 
to the United States by the conviction that this country, 
emancipated as it is from the prepossessions of the Old 
World, would inspire a wider confidence and afford a 
firmer guarantee for stability than would any European 
Power. He realized that he was urging upon Congress 
a very critical choice, but he made the suggestion in the 
confidence that he was speaking in the spirit and in 
accordance with the wishes of the greatest of the Chris- 
tian peoples, who were inspired by Christian faith and 
the desire to see fellow-Christians helped to arise from 
abject subjection and distress, 

The action of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in declining to accede to the President’s request 
was not unexpected. It will be recalled that the report 
of the American Military Mission to Armenia, sub- 
mitted to the Senate on April 13, 1920, pointed out that 
a mandate for a great Armenia would involve the use 
of 59,000 American soldiers, for at least three years, 
involving a cost of $191,750,000, and an additional ex- 
pense for reconstruction of not less than $756,014,000. 
General Harbord who was at the head of the Mission 
estimated that the country might be brought to order 
within five years, but that the United States, if it 
accepted the mandate, would be involved in Armenia for 
a generation. 


The American Committee for Armenian Indepen- 
dence, in a statement submitted to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on May 25, declared that if Arme- 
nia is to have the boundaries indicated by Mr. Wilson 
in his account of the invitation received from San Remo 
Conference, the country will be “ despoiled of its most 
fertile provinces of Harpoot, Diarkbehr, Sivas and 
Cilicia,” with their cotton fields, wheat lands, and gold, 
silver, copper, iron, lead, petroleum, coal, marble, salt- 
petre, quicksilver, sulphur and salt: 

It is these richest provinces, really the heart and backbone of 
Armenia, that the Allies are hypocritically representing as poor 
and barren land. If the full rights of Armenia are not recog- 
nized an American mandate will simply mean that American 
soldiers will join the French and their protégés, the Turks, the 
British and their protégés, the Kurds, to prevent Armenians 
from coming into their own heritage. 

The Committee for Armenian Independence main- 
tained that. if all her rightful territory were given her. 
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Armenia could eventually repay all the expenditures 
made in her behalf. 


England.—The findings of the commission appointed 
by the British Government to investigate the causes of 
the unrest in India, with the serious disorders which 
resulted, were published on May 25. 
The incidents investigated included 
the Amritsar tragedy of April, 1919, 
when a slaughter occurred in which a crowd of natives 
in the Jallianwala Bagh inclosure at Amritsar was fired 
upon by troops commanded by Genefal R. E. H. Dyer, 
then in command in India. The commission, over 


The Hunter Com- 
mission Report 


-which Lord Hunter presided, submitted two reports, a 


majority report by the five English members and a 
minority report by the three Indian members. The 
official summary of the two reports given emphasizes the 
following points: 

The English members approve the action of the authorities 
prior to April 13 considering it impossible that de facto martial 
law could fail to result from the happening of April 10. But 
while admitting the difficulties of the situation, they consider 
that General Dyer’s conduct at the Jallianwala Bagh is open 
to criticism in two respects: first, in that he fired without warn- 
ing, and second, in that he continued firing too long. They do 
not believe that the mob would have dispersed if warned, and 
considered that firing would have been necessary in any case. 
They consider that General Dyer, through a mistaken belief that 
continued firing would be justified by the effect produced in 
other places, committed a grave error in firing too long. They 
find ne ground for believing that this action saved the situation 
and averted a second mutiny. But they do not think that General 
Dyer can be blamed for not attending to the wounded, as they 
are not convinced that anyone was exposed to unnecessary suf- 
fering for want of medical attention. This opinion is not shared 
by the Indian members, who, while agreeing in the condemna- 
tion of General Dvyer’s action, take a graver view of the whole 
incident, stigmatizing his conduct as inhuman and un-British. 

The official summary notes that the English mem- 
bers regret the “ intensive ” form assumed by the decrees 
of martial law. They also regret General Dyer’s order 
forcing every one traversing the street where Miss Sher- 
wood had been assaulted to crawl. .They consider the 
orders issued against the Lahore students too severe. 
On all these matters, adds the official summary, “the 
Indian members take a more serious view, considering 
these orders and some others unjustifiable, calculated to 
humiliate Indians, to punish alike innocent and guilty 


and to foment racial bitterness.” 


France.—M. Jean Guiraud in La Croix of Paris, with 
his usual frankness and fearlessness, calls attention to 
a dangerous piece of strategy on the part. of the Com- 
pagnons, banded together for the 
purpose of making the State absolute 
master of the school and all its activ- 
ities. The plans of these sworn enemies of the Church 
and of Catholic education were unveiled in the last par- 
liamentary session by two of their most energetic and 
unscrupulous leaders, Buisson and Groussier. The for- 
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mer, a pacifist of 1869, entertains, according to M. Gui- 
raud, a deadly hatred for three things, the priest, the sol- 
dier and the judge. In 1879 he was the trusted lieutenant 
of Jules Ferry in the odious work of driving out God 
from the schools. The law that brought about this tragic 
result was due perhaps more to him than to his chief. 
Ever since, says M. Guiraud, he has been the tool of 
Masonry, of agnostic Protestantism and of the League of 
the Rights of Man. He has heretofore unscrupulously 
allied himself with Socialists and Anarchists, and now 
makes common cause with the Socialist, Groussier, in 
order to “ reorganize,” in reality to inflict a deadly blow 
on education in France. 

M. Groussier, together with Marcel Sembat, is one of 
the authoritative leaders of Masonry in the ranks of uni- 
fied Socialism. For some reason or other not quite clear, 
as the great Catholic journal of the capital says, he has 
been looked upon as something of a moderate. Yet he 
has never disclaimed or repudiated the most revolutionary 
declarations of the radical party to which he belongs. 
Quite recently, when vice-president of the Chamber of 
Deputies, he gave his official support to the attacks of 
M. Vaillant-Couturier on the army and abetted him in 
his attempts to stir up disaffection among the troops. La 
Croix recalls these facts in order to put certain Catholics 
on their guard. For some of the younger generation, 
deceived by the specious arguments of the Compagnons 
of the New University, have joined their ranks ; one even 
is a member of their directing committee. 

The fundamental idea of the educational reform which 
the “ Companions ” wish to bring about is to “recruit,” to 
organize all the forces and factors of secondary education 
“in accordance with the individual aptitudes and talents 
of the children and not in accordance with the rank and 
fortune of the parents.” Such a formula, says M. Gui- 
raud, aims a deadly blow at the Catholic family in France, 
for it deprives it of one of its essential rights and 
attributes, the intellectual and moral formation of its off- 
spring and the care of their future destiny. It begins 
by declaring as an indisputable principle that the parents 
are incapable of discerning the natural aptitudes and 
talents of their children. Hence, in accordance with the 
Buisson-Groussier bill, these will be taken from their 
parents at the age of seven and will immediately pass 
under the control of the State. Once the children have 
reached the school age established by law, they will be 
forced to go, not to a school chosen by their parents, but 
to one only, the State school. There they must remain 
until their fourteenth year and will receive nothing but 
the elements of a primary education. After reaching his 
fourteenth year, the child will have his future vocation 
decided for him, not by himself or his parents but by out- 
siders and strangers. He will be directed to a liberal pro- 
fession, an industrial, commercial or manual calling, not 
by his own choice and will or those of his parents, but by 
the whim of the State. Article 4 of the Buisson-Groussier 
system outlines the manner in which this is to be accom- 
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plished. On leaving these secondary schools, the child 
will be given what is intended to be by the inventors of 
this odious system, his life-task and “ situation.” Thus 
from the age of seven to his majority, the “ orientation ” 
and direction of the entire life of the child will be taken 
from the parents. The family of the child will not even 
be obliged to pay the child’s tuition. If necessary the 
State will even board and lodge him. All this, adds M. 
Guirand, means the degradation of the parents, who are 
reduced to the one task of bringing children into the 
world and of caring for them for a few short years. It 
means ruin of the home and destruction of the family. 


Ireland.—England continues to pour troops into Ire- 
land and during the week her cavalry has been active 
in harrying Westmeath. Fortunately for the people, the 
Dublin railway men, dockers and 
cranemen struck rather than unload 
or transport the arms and ammuni- 
tion sent from Britain, for the slaughter of the Irish 
whose only offense is love of their own country. The 
strikers were supported by the sympathy both of British 
and American workmen. The New York Central Fed- 
erated Labor Union in mass meeting at Cooper Union 
sent a long and eloquent cablegram of protest to Lon- 
don against the action of Great Britain. Evidently even 
the Tories are beginning to realize the seriousness of the 
situaton. Lord Hugh Cecil, always a bitter and 
sneering enemy of Ireland, has demanded an Irish 
Constituent Assembly to decide what Ireland wants. 
Apparently the news of the late elections has not yet 
reached him. Meantime, however, the “ intensified 
military rule” designed to break Ireland’s spirit grows 
more intense and, as a consequence, must prove 
abortive. The sympathy of the world is with Erin and 
this together with the united determination of Irishmen 
will win out in the end, For instance a resolution ex- 
pressing the sympathy of our House “with the aspira- 
tion of the Irish people for a government of their own 
choice” was reported favorably by the Committee of 
Foreign affairs, by a vote of eleven to seven. The reso- 
lution read: 

Whereas, The people of Ireland have always sympathized with 
the aspirations of every people seeking political freedom; and, 

Whereas, The people of Ireland have shown unmistakably 
their desire to govern themselves; and, 

Whereas, The conditions in Ireland today consequent upon the 
denial of that right endanger world peace; and, 

Whereas, In particular the unrest caused by these conditions 
is inevitably reflected in these United States of America tending 
to weaken the bonds of unity and the ancient ties of kinship 
which bind so many of our people to the people of Great Britain 
and Ireland; therefore, in the interest of world peace and of 
international good will, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives views with con- 
cern and solicitude these conditions and expresses its sympathy 
with the aspirations of the Irish people for a government of their 
own choice. 


A Turbulent 
W eek 
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Mexico.—Part XVI of the findings of the subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Foreign Relations, which is in- 
vestigating outrages on American citizens in Mexico, is 
of especial interest to Catholics be- 
cause of the testimony of the ignorant 
and bitter enemy of the Church, John 
Lind. His memory served him well, for he forgot with 
the convenience of an expert witness. Despite this his 
testimony was contradicted four times by succeeding wit- 
nesses. He is so well informed he appears to believe 
that the Catholic Church is the State Church of Mexico 
(p. 2333), and in the face of history he actually declared 
the Mexican Church did not foster popular education 
(p. 3332). True, when pushed on this and like topics, 
he feared he could not discuss them with any degree of ac- 
curacy, probably because he had not brought with him the 
old copy of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” from which 
his article or lecture, presented some years since in the 
Bellman, was in great part pilfered. He refused to dis- 
cuss Mgr. Kelly’s “ Book of Red and Yellow ” because 
he did not want a controversy with any Jesuit (sic) (p. 
2330). Questioned about his queer relations with the 
Zapatistas, through one Hall, he denied accurate memory 
of a code agreed on by him and Consul Shanklin, appar- 
ently, so that both, without fear of detection, might help 
the Zapatistas against Huerta. Confronted with a letter 
written him by Shanklin about the code, he had no recol- 
lection of the communication. Shown a copy of one of 
his own letters to Consul Canada about the code, he ad- 
mitted the letter. Pushed a bit further, Lind refused to 
discuss wires and letters to the State Department (pp. 
2352, 2353, 2354). But Consul Canada cleared the mys- 
tery by testifying as follows: Lind knew all about the 
code and told Canada about it: secret messages, carried 
by special messengers, frequently passed between Lind 
and Shanklin. Hall, the third person in the Zapatista 
cabal, declared Lind was to take him to Washington 
and secure $50,000 for him. Hall went to the States, 
returned to Mexico and went to Mexico City on the pay- 
roll of the United States Government as a representative 
to Zapata (pp. 2436, 2437, 2438). These were important 
items to slip Lind’s memory. Continuing his testimony, 
Mr. Lind denied he went to Mexico to oust Hureta, and 
disclaimed intimacy with revolutionists. He also stated 
emphatically he knew nothing about the dishonesty of the 
Administration in proclaiming an embargo on arms and 
then allowing arms to be shipped freely to Carranza (pp. 
2350, 2360, 2361). He admitted that he assisted Car- 
ranza’s agents, Douglas and Arredondo, who paid the 
expenses of some of his trips (p. 2366). He further 
confessed that his son was employed by the famous 
“ Reguladora,” a company formed to’ manipulate sisal, 
under the patronage of the tyrant Alvarado of Yucatan 
(pp. 2365, 2366). 

As usual, Lind’s testimony on many of these points was 
flatly contradicted, this time by Hopkins, once counsel for 
Carranza. The latter declared that (1) Lind “ circulated 
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very freely in revolutionary circles ” while in the pay of 
this Administration (p. 2412) ; (2) that he not only knew 
about the crookedness in the shipment of ammunition, but 
actually advised the witness (Hopkins) how to accom- 
plish the deceitful procedure. “ Mr. Lind advised me 
that shipments might be made from southern ports to the 
Mexican coast via Havana, all vessels leaving American 
ports with ammunition to clear for a port in Cuba, there- 
after altering their course and proceeding to the coast of 
Mexico” (p. 2413). Further, Hopkins testified Lind was 
distinctly favorable to the bandits, and just as unfavor- 
able to Huerta, whom he wished to eliminate (p. 2411). 
Hopkins reaffirmed the following items taken from letters 
written by him (Hopkins) to Carranza: 

President Wilson has discreetly permitted it to be known that 
in his opinion you (Carranza) should not consent to media- 
tion in respect to the internal affairs of Mexico, because in the 
opinion of the American Government, as in your own opinion, 
the only way to pacify the country would be the complete tri- 
umph of the revolution. 

In respect to the proposition for mediation for a peaceful 
solution of the present struggle, I trust that you will not permit 
yourself to be influenced in any way by Mr. Bryan, who in my 
opinion will be disposed to sacrifice any great principle in the 
interest of his own political career. That is being demonstrated 
every day and is well known to the majority of political ob- 
servers. j 

It is for that reason that I have looked upon the offers of 
mediation by Argentina, Brazil, and Chile with much apprehen- 
sion, feeling that Mr. Bryan might in some way so ally himself 
to their purposes as to neutralize the present dominant position 
which the revolutionists enjoy. Mr, Bryan pretends to be a 
great apostle of peace and because of that pretension has in- 
variably indicated a willingness to embark on a peace-at-any- 
price policy. 

Mr. Lind is as much opposed to mediation or compromise as 
your yourself, enjoying the confidence of the President, and can, 
I believe, speak with more authority than Mr. Bryan. 

Following Mr. Hopkins came Mr. Canada, American 
consul in Mexico for twenty years and ten months. 
His story brings the blush of shame to patriotic cheeks. 
At the very time Carranza was allowing Americans to 
be murdered with impunity the milkman and mission- 
ary, Silliman, one of Mr. Wilson's prime favorites, and 
Tupper, another missionary and favorite of the President, 
were most friendly with the First Chief and apparently 
in his pay (p. 2427). Canada supported other witnesses 
in regard to Lind’s hostility to Huerta. “ Huerta must 
get out or another revolution,” “Carranza or American 
intervention ” were Lind’s expressions (pp. 2430, 2431). 
From this the witness passed to the intrigues of Ameri- 
can officials against him, Silliman, the missionary and 
milk-vender being the leader of the conspirators and 
going so far as to convey to Carranza information about 
confidential matters occurring in the consulate of the 
United States (pp. 2427, 2428, 2241). Later an attempt 
was made to steal Canada’s personal file, to trap him 
with counterfeit money, and finally two men were set 
to watch him. He resigned his office rather than suf- 


fer these humiliations (pp. 2441, 2442). 
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Church, State and Protestantism 


é FLoyp KEELER 


HE menace of Bolshevism which threatens to en- 
gulf the world has brought men seriously to con- 
sider the unhappy divisions into which those who 
profess the Christian name are separated. They are real- 
izing more keenly than ever before that these divisions 
have offered the way for this new danger to arise and 
that the Christian forces must have some degree of unity 
if terrorism and anarchy are not to sweep over the earth, 
to the destruction of all religion and morality. They see 
that the millions of dollars which are now annually ex- 
pended on the maintenance of the various rival sects 
might be better spent in constructive work in some of 
the many unoccupied fields, and they are trying to find a 
way out of the maze of their present confusion. I have 
several times called attention to these schemes and have 
shown how, though born of a real desire to accomplish 
their much-desired end, they each and all are lacking in 
that Divine element whose alchemy alone is able to turn 
their baser metals into pure gold. 

Under the caption “ Shall We Unite the Churches? ”’ 
Professor Durant Drake, Ph. D., of Vassar College writes 
in a recent issue of the Biblical World his ideas as to 
such a possibility. Dr. Drake starts out with a perfectly 
obvious statement of the wastefulness of the present con- 
dition of Protestant Christianity, for evidently the Cath- 
olic Church is left entirely out of his reckoning, and he 
tells us, truly enough, that so far as they are concerned, 

The movement toward church unity springs not from a mere 
dislike of heterogeneity, but from an irritation at waste of effort, 
at narrow parochialism and cliqueness, at the spectacle of a 
hundred little complacent, ineffective, dogmatic groups, where we 
ought to have breadth of vision and union of effort. It is 
essentially the passion to get ahead faster with the work which 
the church exists to do. At present many towns and cities are 
wastefully overchurched; it is not uncommon to find a thousand 
people supporting, meagerly and with difficulty, five or six 
churches, with five or six shamelessly underpaid ministers, five 
or six expensive and ugly church buildings, used a few hours 
a week apiece, and contributing nothing in taxes to the coin- 
munity, and perhaps as many parsonages, a burden to their oc- 
cupants to run on the salaries they receive. There is probably 
very little difference in the preaching; it is a matter of different 
labels, different denominational connections, and superficial dif- 
ferences in forms; what the various labels really meant to the 
founders of the sects is pretty completely forgotten by most 
of the members. Nothing really separates most of them but 
petty unreasoned prejudices and the chasms between social sets. 
Yet in spite of this he announces sententiously that 


Most men and women are tenacious in their convictions, how- 
ever ill-founded; indeed, the more tenacious in proportion to the 
lack of clear thinking they have done, for much thinking is 
found to breed respect for opposing ideas. They cling to their 
particular brand of theology with intense assurance, and to their 
denominational home with loyalty and pride. 


And in this he finds the difficulty. But what are these 
“convictions ” which are so all-important to those who 








hold them, and yet are in reality so unimportant that they 
can be brushed aside as mere outworn shibboleths of a 
bygone age? Can it be possible that the seriousness of 
the present situation has created a panic; that men are 
acting in the insane fashion sometimes exhibited at a fire, 
where crockery is thrown from upper windows while 
feather-beds are carefully carried doWn stairs? Dr. Drake 
had two plans, each equally futile. He says: 


One is that the denominations shall be kept and joined in a 
practical working union, mapping out and dividing up unoccupied 
territory, canceling all needless churches, and working together 
for social service, missions, and educational effort. On this plan 
everyone would join the nearest church, of whatever denomin- 
ation it might be, and the smaller communities would have but 
one community church, here of one denomination and there of 
another. Such a working arrangement would quickly make 
denominational differences meaningless, and would probably be 
but a temporary step toward a completer union. 


On this most excellent plan I would be obliged to be a 
Presbyterian for I could reach that brand of Christianity 
in a few minutes’ walk instead of being obliged to pay 
car-fare and ride a mile or so to the Catholic church, as I 
now do. It would simplify matters immensely so far 
as ease is concerned, but how about truth? What be- 
comes of those convictions which the author says are so 
firmly entrenched? He tells us further that 


Men are not saved by correct belief, or damned for incorrect 

belief, with regard to such matters as baptism or the episcopate 
or the Trinity, as the great majority prove that they realize 
through the readiness with which they transfer their member- 
ship from one sect to another upon marriage, or a change of 
residence. : 
Do they? One might equally well say that matrimony is 
proved not to be an indissoluble relation because of the 
ease with which persons take on new partners at their 
desire, or that the Ten Commandments are proved not 
to be of obligation because of the widespread violation of 
them. Such “proof” enables one to prove anything. 
Dr. Drake rails at dogmatism, yet here is a most arrant 
piece of it. 

It is quite true that Our Blessed Lord said, “ Except 
a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot en- 
ter into the Kingdom of God,” but what has that to do 
with Dr. Drake, who assures us that right belief in con- 
nection with baptism will not stand in the way of our 
salvation? It would of course be useless to remind him 
of the Arian controversy and the decision of the Church 
on the doctrine of the Trinity, but we might expect him 
to accept the Scriptures as having some degree of author- 
ity. But aside from such considerations, it is evident that 
so long as denominationalism exists, this easy-going inter- 
change of labels will not accomplish anything, for, if one 
may be a Presbyterian in one neighborhood and a Bap- 
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tist in another without any difficult? or compunction, he 
is going to feel that denominations are all wrong and take 
steps to ask them why they exist anyway. Dr. Drake 
realizes this and so his second plan is one which is de- 
signed to meet this objection. He proposes that “ In each 
overchurched community the congregations unite to form 
an undenominational church.” This, he says, will make 
everyone feel at home and will attract “ the great masses 
of the ‘ unchurched’ who usually distrust denominational 
labels and particularisms.”’ This was exactly the scheme 
proposed by Alexander Campbell a little more than a cen- 
tury ago and which, when put into practice, resulted in 
the foundation of several new denominations. 

Ecclesiastical government of some kind is recognized 
to be a necessity and so it is proposed to create “a cen- 
tralized organization of undenominational churches.” 
This has a formidable and forbidding sound and seems to 
leave room for the petty tyrannies, the prejudices, and 
the things that are at present deplored in the denomina- 
tions now in existence. Calling a sect undenominational 
does not do away with denominational characteristics nor 
make it any the less a sect. Moreover there is proposed 
something that has a still more sinister sound to Ameri- 
can ears, for the author advocates that thing which all 
loyal Americans feel fraught with the greatest danger to 
our liberty, and which they oppose with absolute unanim- 
ity, namely: the union of Church and State. Of course 
it is this undenominational church which he wishes allied 
to the State. And here he discloses something that prob- 
ably many of his fellow-religionists would wish he had 
kept to himself. This gives new meaning to the “ inter- 
denominational ” movements which are being urged today 
and shows that in the minds of some at least of its leaders, 
‘a body of united Protestant forces is hoped for and 
planned which shall effect some sort of union with the 
Government. 

More and more the need of religion in education is be- 
ing seen by the more thoughtful and it is being urged as 
a part of an Americanization program. But in the same 
breath the Smith-Towner bill and similar legislation are 
being pushed along, in the hope of making that religious 
education of their own State-controlled variety. With 
the “ Undenominational Church ” established and in con- 
trol, religious education which is carried on by religious 
societies at their own expense and for the purpose of in- 
culcating a love of truth and of giving an adequate 
preparation for eternal life would receive scant consid- 
eration, we may be sure. 

The love of power is strong in many Protestant sects 
and some of them have turned themselves into little be- 
sides adjuncts to one or another sort of political activity. 
To throw dust in the eyes of their fellow-citizens this 
baser element has raised the cry of “ Rome’s” political 
intrigues, and has sought to draw attention away from its 
own doings by starting a false trail. But there is another 
element, and it is in the majority, which consists of sim- 
ple-hearted, faithful people, who long only for peace and 
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unity among Christians, and who see in it the sole hope 
of any sound reconstruction. Too often they play into 
the hands of these ecclesiastical politicians and it is piti- 
able that prejudice should so blind them that they are 
unable to accept the obvious solution of their difficulties, 
the very thing, indeed, which they are demanding. In 
another essay in this same magazine the writer is asking 
of the Christian ministry religious leadership and he says, 
“It must speak with authority,” yet when that authority 
speaks they will have none of it. They are demending a 
Church which can meet the needs of the age, which can 
approach the present-day problems with a solution which 
not only seems reasonable but which wil] work, but when 
the Church which has met the needs of sixty generations 
and has solved the problems of the world during twenty 
centuries offers its tried remedies, they spurn them. They 
truly belong to the generation that “ killeth the prophets, 
and stoneth them that are sent unto (them).” 

A church to be heard must have something to teach 
and if a “ right belief ” matters not, on what shall it base 
its teaching? Four centuries of false thinking are pro- 
ducing their result. Men flounder around in a maze of 
contradictory beliefs and in the midst of a sea of unwork- 
able plans. They realize their danger and cry “Lord 
save us, we perish,” yet when He holds out to them the 
conditions upon which they may be saved, they hearken 
to the voice of the tempter saying “ Ye shall not die the 
death.” 

As the “last days” approach we may not expect the 
complete triumph of the Church, for the adversary is ever 
more and more on the alert, seeking to draw away man- 
kind, and he all too frequently succeeds with a large por- 
tion of the race, but there are always some devout persons 
who are waiting for the kingdom of God and for them 
we must continue to bear witness. Although we continue 
to be “everywhere spoken against”’ wé must continue 
to hold aloft the light of Christ which has been com- 
mitted to our care. The cataclysms of history afford us 
sufficient evidence of the Church’s ability to meet the 
needs of the ages, and if, as Dr. Ralph Adams Cram has 
recently asserted, we are about to enter into another and 
most tremendous cataclysm, our duty is the more urgent 
to stand fast in the Faith which has been entrusted to our 
keeping. Our every action is the subject of scrutiny. 
Rightly or wrongly every Catholic is considered by out- 
siders to represent the Catholic Church, and it places a 
tremendous responsibility upon us miserable sinners. But 
in the infinite mercies of God we do possess the gift of 
faith, the means of grace, and the way of salvation for 
the world. Let us then not fail to be vigilant in our con- 
test for justice and righteousness, and to combat false- 
hood with truth, bigotry with charity, hatred with love 
and kindness, so that though men may be unable through 
ignorance or hardness of heart to see the truth in the 
Church’s teaching, still they may be convinced by our very 
works, and may see mirrored in us the Christ, whom we, 
though imperfectly, love and serve. 
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The Passion Play Vindicated 


BERNARD J. MCNAMARA 


AR is no respecter of person, time or place. 
W Everything must yield to that ugly monster 
which insists on feeding itself with suffering and 
bloodshed and death. War therefore must be the whole 
occupation of the moment and of the day. Thought 
must be given to nothing else. So it happens that great 
events and anniversaries of other and better days wait 
for commemoration in vain. As in other wars, so in the 
great World War, people allowed events and anniversa- 
ties to go by unnoticed, since there was no heart for cele- 
brating, when the serious and death-dealing business of 
war was constantly at hand. . 

Not only during war do such things happen, but war 
generally leaves such havoc in its wake that great events 
must yield to the exigencies of post-bellum conditions. 
Such is the present situation with regard to the Passion 
Play of Oberammergau. This year should have seen its 
presentation once again in conformity with the vow made 
to enact the Passion and Death of Our Lord every ten 
years. A great many people regret sincerely that it will 
not be produced, as it will not, owing to conditions in the 
little hamlet. These persons to whom I refer had in- 
tended to make the pilgrimage to the Bavarian village to 
renew again the spirit that they had caught in 1910 or 
in other years. They realized that the play was good for 
their souls. And any number of them had intended to 
bring others who had not yet been fortunate enough to 
get the lasting benefit which the unfolding of the world’s 
greatest and most beneficial tragedy gives to the person 
who goes to Oberammergau with open heart and mind. 
Hoping against the almost evident signs of the lapse of 
the Passion Play, many sent inquiries to Oberammergau 
to seek a real answer at the very source. The writer was 
one of these. The answer was that there would be no 
Play this year. Even the secular press voiced its feel- 
ing of regret. The United Press quotes Anton Lang, 
who played the part of Christ in 1900 and 1910, as say- 
ing that it was too bad that the Play cannot be presented 
this year, since it might go far toward the creation of a 
new world-spirit, a recreation of international reconcilia- 
tion. He said: 

I continually have the feeling that no time would adapt itself 
like the present to holding the Passion Play, as it would tend to 
reconcile and unite peoples on a broad-gaged, Christian plane 
and turn their thoughts to new things. We live here peacefully, 
far from the driving of the big cities and we feel here that 
time will heal the wounds of war. 


In general, the American press praised these senti- 
ments lavishly, but there were some daily papers through- 
out the country which were not able to see anything com- 
mendable in a presentation of the Passion Play at this 





time. Judging by their expressions on this occasion, these 
newspapers probably cannot see any valid reason for the 
existence of the Passion Play at any time. One paper 
said that the Passion Play does not allay prejudices and 
hatreds, but rather generates and fosters them. The 
reason given is that no one can see the play at Ober- 
ammergau without feeling the hatred of the Bavarian 
peasants toward those who do not conceive religious 
truths as they do. As the Bavarian peasants are all Cath- 
olic, the inference is plain. It is a cunning way of saying 
that Catholics hate those who do not believe as they do. 
Nothing could be more unfounded and false than this 
insulting charge. 

Another paper claims that the Play has now only a 
commercial atmosphere. It is asserted without any proof 
that especially in 1910, religion was debased most shame- 
fully for commercial gain. The maker of this last charge 
hints that he was there and was a victim of the greed 
of the Oberammergauers. He winds up his onslaught 
against this sacred Play by saying that it is very fortu- 
nate for the real ideals of Christianity that there will be 
no Passion Play this year. Can that be outdone for down- 
right bigotry? Yet I have looked in vain for a refutation 
or an answer in the diocesan papers or in the letter col- 
umns of the dailies which made the charges. The prob- 
ability is that the diocesan weekly would not admit a 
strong refutation on the ground that the paper does not 
print attacks on persons or papers, even when these 
say the most mendacious things about Catholics. It is 
sad, but true. We let these things slip by and the con- 
sequence is that they are taken for truth even by our own 
people. And when I see unfounded, bigoted charges like 
these remain unanswered I sigh for a Munchen-Gladbach 
where a trained corps of writers would nail such lies 
before they became too widely circulated. Oh, I know 
that some dioceses have vigilance committees, but I often 
wonder what they do. The Knights of Columbus have 
so-called “ religious prejudice committees,” but they sel- 
dom appear to function. The chief business of these com- 
mittees seems to be “ passing the buck,” and to one who 
has been in the army, it is laughable to see the crude way 
in which they do the trick. The bigotry cannot be 
touched because it will involve them in politics or the lie 
cannot be nailed because it may bring them into prom- 
inence along certain lines that it would be better to avoid. 

But back to these false charges against the Passion 
Play. It is perfectly true that the Passion Play is Cath- 
olic in tone from beginning to end. This is natural be- 
cause the Passion Play uf Oberammergau is one of the 
few survivals of the old mystery plays and we must re- 
member that these date their beginnings from the Middle 
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Ages when there was but one Christianity and that Cath 
olic Christianity. As far back as the twelfth century there 
were Passion Plays at Oberammergau, and naturally as 
the Catholic religion was the only one in existence, the 
plays were Catholic in every way. From the year 1633 
dates the reinspiration to continue the present Passion 
Play, for in that year the plague took place which gave 
rise to the vow to perform this Play every ten years in 
thanksgiving for the mercy shown by God at that time. 
And the villagers have kept that vow in spite of the many 
obstacles that were constantly placed in their way. In- 
deed we have to thank the tenacity and fearless perse- 
verance of the natives of Oberammergau that such a 
wonderful vehicle for good has survived the torrents of 
the Reformation of the past and the rationalistic tenden- 
cies of modern times. No man who views the Passion 
Play through the eyes of the Reformation can hope to 
understand it. Father Daisenberger, to whom we are 
indebted for the present text of the Play made in 1860, 
gives the keynote of the whole production when he says 
that “ He undertook the production of the Play for the 
love of Our Divine Redeemer and with only one object 
in view, the edification of the Christian world.” No man 
with such an ideal before him could write with the big- 
otry in his heart that is charged by the first writer whom 
I quoted. No wonder then that this man could not un- 
derstand the great success of the Play. It is due to the 
spirit of the villagers. Their spirit is not a mercenary one 
nor do they perform for the mere glory of acting, but 
essentially from a deep religious feeling. Here Robert 
Hugh Benson’s favorite saying, “ Not art for art’s sake 
nor for money’s sake, but art for God’s sake is true art,” 
fits in very nicely. 

It is perfectly true that in the Passion ‘Play we have 
such doctrines as the Holy Eucharist and the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ clearly brought out, and naturally these are 
not pleasing to followers of the Reformers nor to our 
modern rationalists. Yer the late William T. Stead, who 
could hardly be accused us iavoritism towards Catholics, 
found nothing objectionabie to the Protestant mind in the 
Play. He says that “ There is nothing from first to last 
to which the Protestant Alliance could take exception. 
Yet it is all there. There, condensed into eight hours or 
less, is the whole stock-in-trade of the Christian Church.” 
Mr. Stead indeed puts the n.atter very crudely, but none 
the less truly. For in these days of little or no belief in 
Christ’s Divinity, the only Church that really gives the 
true beliefs of Christianity is that same Catholic Church 
upon whose Divine doctrines the Passion Play is built. 
Mr. Stead says that the Catholic Church knew human na- 
ture better than the sects and that is the reason why she 
began and fostered such mystery plays. He tells us that 
he awoke during the night of the day on which he had 
witnessed the Passion Play for the first time and these 
words kept ringing in his head: “ This is the story that 
transformed the world. Yes, and will yet transform it.” 
He could not sleep and so he got up and wrote an impres- 
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sion of the play that is replete with reverence and praise. 
Time and again did William T. Stead go back to see the 
world’s greatest tragedy re-enacted at Oberammergau. 
He thought that it was good for his soul and in his char- 
acteristic blunt way said so. Between this great journalist 
and the petty scribbler of that unfounded and unproved 
charge in an American paper, who would find it difficult 
to choose? If after repeated attendance and serious 
study of the whole play, William T. Stead did not find 
any bigotry in the Passion Play, then it is hard to see how 
the author of this charge of bigotry can find any. I am 
afraid that this man attended the play with a good deal 
of bias or with very little knowledge of it beforehand, or 
else he got his strange information from some disgruntled 
American who started out to “do Europe” without any 
preparatory study of history or anything else. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Americans are, as a class, the most unintelli- 
gent travelers in Europe. Among such is the critic men- 
tioned above. He went through the Passion Play, but the 
Passion Play did not go through him. Like most Ameri- 
can travelers, he probably listened and took for true all 
the stories told by his parrot guide, who estimates illiter- 
ate but wealthy Americans at their true worth. Jerome K. 
Jerome, the English humorist, once published a little book 
called “ A Sacred Pilgrimage.” It is a description of his 
trip to the Passion Play. Protestant to the core, he for- 
got his humor and wrote in the most reverent vein and in 
the most glowing terms of his impressions. He could 
find no bigotry at Oberammergau. He was edified and 
his soul was benefited and he tells us so. He was glad 
that he came and he urged others to go. I feel that the 
testimony of Stead and Jerome, among others that might 
be alleged, more than offsets that false critic who saw the 
Play through the colored glasses of bias and prejudice. 

Regarding the charge of profiteering, it may be said 
that if one took the regular steps, as any sensible man 
should, to make timely arrangements, there would be no 
danger of “ gouging.” I find in my diary under date of 
August 26, 1910, the following notation: 


Expenses of the Passion Play, éleven dollars. The best seat 
in the theater. Room for Saturday and Sunday nights. Supper 
Saturday night, three meals Sunday and breakfast Monday 
morning. Meals fine. Sleeping quarters good. Any American 
who: begrudges paying eleven dollars for those things is a queer 
person. 


I recollect that I made that last notation because even 
before I arrived at Oberammergau, wild stories of prof- 
iteering were going the rounds of Europe. Those items 
from that diary show how true they were. I was just an 
ordinary person who made my arrangements in the ordi- 
nary way and I claim that the charges were most reason- 
able. What would the same accommodations have cost 
in the United States in to10? I am afraid that they 
would have been considerably higher. 

Now as to the profits from the Play itself. The ex- 
penses of the Play are very large. In 1900, the receipts 
from the Play were 1,068,487 marks. The expenses were 
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320,834 marks. To the public fund for municipal better- 
ment were given 333,744 marks. The players, of whom 
there were hundreds, received 410,057 marks. Anton 
Lang, who played the part of Christ, sometimes as often 
as five times a week (which meant forty hours’ work), 
received the enormous sum of $600 for his four months’ 
work. If this is profiteering, then we Americans, who 
have lately learned what real profiteering is, say gladly 
that we would like to have some of it in this country. 
The Passion Play should be just beginning, as the end 
of May usually brings the initial performance. It is too 
bad that we are not to see it this year. But to a world 
that has grown callous to religion, to American news- 
paper men who look for the sensation of the moment with 
little. regard for the truth, to Americans who are so busy 
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accumulating dollars, such a spiritual offering as the 
Passion Play means nothing. It irritates them. So they 
try to discredit it by absolutely false assertions, and I ask 
how many American papers ever try to prove any of the 
so-called facts that they allege. But in this case, the 
charges fail miserably, and we see plainly who are the 
real bigots. Yes, it is too bad, I repeat, that those of us 
who still believe that there is some good in the things of 
the past and who still retain a love for the spiritual can- 
not see this most wonderful exemplification of the Pas- 
sion and Death of the Divine Saviour again this year. 
For with William T. Stead, who met such an untimely 
death, we say from the bottom of our hearts, “ This is 
the story that transformed the world. Yes, and will yet 
transform it.” 


The Outlook in Hungary 


E. J. VILEc 


had to undergo severe trials since the autumn of 

1918. As soon as the revolution had succeeded 
in overthrowing the old Government—an easy task, by 
the way, because the mass of the people were taken by 
surprise—the new rulers, Jews in the majority, and a 
few Christians led by Jews, set to work to revolutionize 
the Catholic Church. They gave it to understand that 
they would not treat with the Bishops. “Let the lower 
clergy organize themselves into a council, soviet, with 
that we shall treat,” was their watchword. The greater 
part of the clergy immediately rejected the proposal, but 
some of the younger priests formed the council desired 
by the Government. Let us add, however, to be fair to 
them, that they acted out of the best intentions, as later 
became evident. The Bishops, at first, did not think the 
movement dangerous. They allowed, and in some dio- 
ceses even encouraged, the formation of local councils, 
that were to federate with the central organization at 
Budapest. But as the enemy began to march into Hun- 
gary and to occupy one county after another, many dio- 
ceses were cut off from communication with the rest and 
could not take part in the Catholic life of the unoccupied 
districts of the country. 

Meanwhile the control council of Budapest was busily 
holding meetings. It set up a program, in which many 
useful things were crowded together with others outside 
the sphere of action of parish priests and curates. Better 
salaries were asked for the assistant priests, this is a 
very just claim, as also new seminary buildings, a separate 
bishopric for Budapest which has more than 600,000 
Catholics and so on. The Government appointed a com- 
missary for Catholic affairs in the person of a blatant 
journalist without university training. 


Tis Church in the “ Kingdom of Our Lady ” has 


The council too overstepped the limits that had been 
at first contemplated by its promoters. The great bulk 
of the clergy, especially the more serious and experienced 
priests having stood aloof from the beginning, the lead 
was taken by some men who had already come into con- 
flict with their ecclesiastical superiors. They now came 
forward with bitter complaints and struck inharmonious 
notes at the meetings of the priests’ councils which were 
gradually becoming stronger. 


But there was also reaction. Various learned priests 
attacked the council in the church papers and reviews; 
proving it to be a revolutionary growth on the body of 
the Church. 

The general political situation was becoming more and 
more Russian. The Government of Karolyi having no 
hold on the people at large, had come into power, because 
nobody resisted it. Karolyi and his colleagues made 
over the country to the Communists who had still fewer 
followers than themselves. If the regime of Karolyi had 
been a government by Jews, the Communist regime was 
no better but perhaps worse, for these Jews had but lately 
come from White Russia and Poland. These men had 
all the fanatical hatred of their race for Christianity and, 
besides, a temper heated by natural narrowness and the 
revolutionary theories expounded by their coreligionist, 
Karl Marx, and already put into practice by other co- 
religionists, Trotzky and Radek. 

If some priests had perhaps thought that the revolu- 
tionary Cerberus could be placated, they were soon dis- 
abused. The Communists plainly said at the outset that 
they would not acknowledge any church whatever. 
Neither priest nor Bishop was to have a legal existence 
in their eyes. Church lands were seized, and every pay- 
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ment, made by whatever public authority to any church 
organization, or minister of the Church, was stopped at 
once. The Bishops’ houses were also occupied and only 
two or three rooms left to the prelates, while the rest 
was handed over to the authorities for offices or to 
private persons of the lowest and basest sort. 

Worse still, Sunday, March 23, 1919, was fixed for the 
seizure of the churches which were to be turned into 
cinematograph theaters, music-halls, or lecture-rooms 
“for the enlightenment of the working class.” The 
Catholic population of Budapest rose in protest. Not 
only were the churches thronged at all the Masses and 
afternoon services, but hundreds and thousands watched 
around them during the whole day. The Communistic 
Government did not dare publish the decree it had already 
prepared. There appeared instead another ordinance in 
which it was said that a seizure of the churches had 
never been thought of. They were to continue as places 
of worship, since the “ government of the proletariat ” 
had the greatest respect for the freedom of conscience.” 
And, as long as their power lasted, March 21-August 2, 
no attempt would be made to confiscate the churches. 
Yet other steps were taken, which would have led to 
the destruction of Catholic worship. An apostate Catho- 
lic, one Faber, who proclaimed himself an atheist, was 
appointed liquidator of the Ministry of Public Worship. 
“For years have I waited for this occasion to crush the 
Church. Now is my opportunity,” were his words. He 
visited in turn the religious houses, frightening especially 
the nuns. Religious Orders were declared dissolved and 
every member thereof, man or woman, was to sign a 
declaration, that he or she no longer considered himself 
or herself bound by the vows previously taken. Those 
who signed the declaration were promised appointments 
from the “ proletarian State.” Some similar allutement 
was held out to the secular clergy. If they declared in 
writing that they “did not consider themselves priests 
any longer,” they were promised government positions 
with double pay and special facilities for marriage. 
Thank God, very few yielded to the temptation. Amongst 
the nuns there was not a single defection. Many retired 
into the country, for, it is needless to say, the orders of 
the Soviet-Government went into effect in Budapest only. 
In the provincial towns and in the villages the “directory” 
was not obeyed at all. Accordingly in the country 
churches, priests and religious folk were left unharmed, 
except when armed forces were sent down from the 
capital, which sometimes happened. 

It must be noted that the anti-Catholic, and anti-re- 
ligious bias of the Soviet had a double source: first, the 
materialistic and atheistic philosophy on which their 
whole economic theory is built up; secondly, the conti- 
nental Jewry of the leading spirits of the movement. 
Jews assumed the chief direction of Hungarian affairs: 
the directory numbered thirty-two men and of these only 
six were Christians. All the leaders were of Hebrew 
origin. Bela Kun (Kohn), lawyer; Pogany (Schwarz), 
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a journalist ; Szamuely, the most bloody of ail, a journal- 
ist too; Laudler, and so on. They chose a Christian as 
nominal president, a stone mason, who believed all the 
nebulous theories propounded by his colleagues. 

Religious instruction was forbidden, but this ordinance 
was generally disobeyed outside of the capital, where 
Communistic lecturers entered the schools and explained 
their doctrines. 

A more indirect and, therefore, more dangerous, de- 
vice to crush religion was economics. Everyone had 
to be a member of some workingman’s organization, 
since only manual labor was acknowledged as produc- 
tive. The “ head-workers,” as the cultured classes were 
styled, were not found worthy of organization and were 
told to emigrate or learn a trade. Food, clothes, tobacco 
and so on were sold to those only who could prove they 
were members of some organization. This proviso would 
have meant starvation for the clergy and religious of 
both sexes. But the Faithful took care of these and by 
saving from their already very scanty portions of food 
succeeded in preserving their lives. 

The Soviet promulgated a new electoral law, which 
was enacted on their own authority. Every “ organized 
workingman or woman” had the franchise. A special 
clause debarred from voting lunatics, monks and nuns. 
Sham elections were held in the first days of April, but 
only at Budapest. The list of candidates was carefully 
prepared beforehand by the directors. In one constitu- 
ency Socialists dared cancel some names and put others 
in their place. This single election was declared invalid. 
It need not be said that the subsequent by-election went 
entirely to the satisfaction of the voters. 

The rise of the new Communism had been salutary 
in so far as there was now no attempt on the part of the 
political powers to inject the revolution into the Church. 
They wished to do away with Christianity root and 
branch and not simply to alter it. Nothing was heard 
any longer of the priests’ council. Just before Com- 
munism began, a letter had arrived in Budapest from 
Rome in which the Holy See directed the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop to dissolve it. This was done and the priests in- 
volved nobly atoned for their mistake which was due not 
to ill-will but to general confusion of thought and plans. 
In the first days of Communism, when the atheist Faber 
had an interview with the president of the priests’ coun- 
cil, Dr. Szalcy, the latter boldly told him that the clergy 
would never allow religious instruction to be struck from 
the curriculum of the schools. Faber threatened him with 
death if the Catholic clergy were disobedient; but Dr. 
Szalcy answered that all the priests were ready to die 
for the cause of Christ, if need be. He was, in fact, put 
into jail at the end of June and remained there till the 
downfall of Communism. 

Another victim was Bishop Miker of Szombathely in 
western Hungary. Sprung from an old family living at 
the opposite end of Hungary, he had from the very begin- 
ning of the Karolyi system shown himself a resolute 
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champion of the rights of the Church. The Government 
press soon began to denounce him as a “ counter-revolu- 
tionist.” The pretext on which they finally settled was 
that he had “mismanaged the estates of his see.” <A 
commissioner was appointed to look after the matter of 
episcopal estates and in less than a week had appropri- 
ated 80,000 crowns. Bishop Miker was ordered to re- 
main in a Cistercian priory on the extreme border of his 
diocese; later he was removed to a prison in Budapest. 
The downfall of Karolyi found him there. The Commu- 
nists did not release him and accordingly he spent five 
months in prison till the latter were overthrown. 

No other Bishop was persecuted, though all were 
watched. Of the secular clergy, some parish priests and 
assistants suffered death. The peasants, being every- 
where the most staunch enemies of Communism, riots 
in the villages were very frequent. Then an armed party 
of terrorists would be sent from the capital to punish the 
rebels and restore order. As a rule, these rowdies seized 
some nuns of the village at random and shot them without 
more ado. Sometimes the parish priest was also taken 
prisoner on the plea that he had excited his flock to re- 
sistance against the Communist authorities, and paid the 
extreme penalty. Yet the sphere of action of the Com- 
munist Government became smaller as time went on until 
finally its very excesses brought its complete downfall, 
and it is gone, we trust, forever. But new difficulties 
have arisen from the presence of invaders on our soil. 
These are worthy a second paper. 


The Supreme Court and Jesuit Morality 


PauL BAKEWELL 


HEN it is asserted that the Jesuits teach that the 

end justifies the means, then, by the same char- 

acter of attempted proofs used by slanderers to fasten 

this infamous doctrine on the Society of Jesus, it can be 

established that the Supreme Court of the United States 

holds precisely the same doctrine. In the case of Kansas 

v. Colorado, 206 U. S., at p. 88, Mr. Justice Brewer, in 

delivering the unanimous decision of the Supreme Court 

of the United States, quoting the words of Chief Justice 
Marshall in a prior decision of the same court, says: 

Let the end be legitimate, let it be within the scope of the 
Constitution, and all means which are appropriate, which are 
plainly adapted to that end, which are not prohibited, but con- 
sistent with the letter and spirit of the Constitution, are con- 
situtional. 

In this doctrine, at once sound ethics, sound reason 
and sound law, we are not surprised to find our Supreme 
Court, speaking through the great jurists, Chief Justice 
Marshall and Justice Brewer, voicing precisely the same 
principles, applied to law, that great and learned Jesuits 
had expressed when writing on ethics and moral theology. 
Such Jesuit writers as, for example, Laymann, Busen- 
baum and Wagemann, as well as all Jesuits who have 
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written works on ethics, are at pains to point out that, 
where the end is licit (lawful), the means, if licit (law- 
ful), are justified. No Jesuit ever taught the infamous 
doctrine, maliciously and with wanton slander, or parrot- 
like repeated by the ignorant, labeled Jesuit doctrine, 
that the end justifies the means, or that a good end jus- 
tifies either wicked or illicit means. 

Shallow, modern writers of the type who pretend great 
learning in respect to subjects of which they really know 
nothing, or others who know better but who deliberately 
and maliciously misquote, in which latter class I put Dr. 
Littledale, the author of the article on the Jesuits found in 
the eighth volume of the now old ninth edition of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” have not hesitated to charge 
that the Jesuit writers teach, as sound doctrine, that a 
good end justifies the use of bad means, when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the very Jesuit writers whom they charge with 
teaching such an infamous doctrine, as shown by their 
writings, not only condemn such a wicked doctrine, but 
teach precisely the opposite, using almost the exact lan- 
guage which the Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States use in the quotation which I have recited 
above. If I were as dishonest in quoting from the opin- 
ions of Chief Justice Marshall and Justice Brewer as Dr. 
Littledale was in pretending to quote from, and to give the 
true sense and meaning of, the Jesuit authors cited by him 
at p. 651 of the eighth volume of the ninth edition of the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica ” ; if I quoted, as Dr. Littledale 
there does, only part of what the authors he there refers 
to say, leaving out the context, I could, with just as much, 
or just as little, honesty and truth, say that the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in interpreting the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, through the great Justices Mar- 
shall and Brewer, has declared and unqualifiedly estab- 
lished in the law the infamous doctrine that the end jus- 
tifies the means. In such event, to follow the dishonest 
methods used by Dr. Littledale, and since his time by 
others either through malice or ignorance, I would say: 
It is the doctrine of the Supreme Court of the United 
States—vide the opinions of Chief Justice Marshall and 
Justice Brewer—which is Dr. Littledale’s way of refer- 
ring to the writings of the Jesuit authors whom he pre- 
tends to cite in his article in the “ Encyclopedia,” without 
giving the page but referring generally to certain volumi- 
nous works—that the end justifies the means. Those Jus- 
tices, in opinions written by them, have said: “ Let the 
end be legitimate and all means which are adapted to 
that end are constitutional’ (lawful). In thus doing I 
would, by not inserting marks of ellipsis or by not quot- 
ing the context, and by*referring generally to the many 
opinions of the Supreme Court written by these learned, 
honorable Justices of a great court, instead of citing book 
and page, resort to precisely the contemptible methods to 
which Dr. Littledale resorted in his wicked libel of the 
Jesuits which obtained wide publicity and a stamp of au- 
thority that it would not otherwise have had, due to the 
fact that it was published in that pretentious work, the 
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“ Encyclopedia Britannica.” The.edition of that ency- 
clopedia containing that article by Dr. Littledale, bearing 
his initials, was published in 1881. Since then the “ Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia”’ came out—an absolutely impartial 
work, every article in which was written by men who are 
scholars, experts on the subjects treated and gentlemen 
with a keen sense of honor and truth. I would refer here 
to the scholarly article in that monumental work, entitled 
‘Society of Jesus,” by J. H. Pollen, Vol. XIV, pp. 80- 
110, and specifically to p. 104 of Vol. XIV. Moreover, 
in this country and in England scholarly papers, such*as 
the 7ablet of London and America of New York, have 
published learned and able articles exposing the disin- 
genuousness and thorough dishonesty of these infamous 
libels against the Jesuits. See, for example, the article 
entitled ““ The End and the Means,” by Paul L. Blakely, 
S. J., in AMerica for November 24, 1917, p. 153; see also 
the thorough and learned article of Father Brandi, S. J., 
in the American Catholic Quarterly Review, 1890, p. 472; 
also see “Who Are the Jesuits?” by Charles Coppens, 
S. J. (Herder, St. Louis), Chapter XII. In the face of 
all of this, and also in view of the fact that real scholar- 
ship and learning and respect for truth are gaining a 
foothold, the last edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica”’ discards, as to this charge at least, Dr. Littledale’s 
libel on the Jesuits, and, in an article by Dr. Ethelred 
Taunton (see Volume XV, p..341 of the tenth edition), 
says: “ It has never.been proved, and can never be proved, 
although the attempt has been frequently made, that the 
Jesuits ever taught the nefarious proposition ascribed to 
them,” that the end justifies the means. Nevertheless, 
some people are slow to learn, or still are wont to get all 
the information that they ever obtain about the Jesuits 
from that now thoroughly discredited and partly dis- 
carded article of Dr. Littledale in the ninth edition of the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica.” A recent example of this 
is found in the March number of the North American Re- 
view, where we find quite a pretentious article by Mr. 
Hanford Henderson, entitled “The Aristocratic Spirit.” 
It will be observed from that article that the aristocratic 
spirit which Mr. Henderson there undertakes to describe 
is, according to him, a “ religion” (p. 396), and that the 
“one passion” of his “ aristocrat” is “the artist’s pas- 
sion for perfection” (p. 396). In that article, notwith- 
standing his artist’s passion for perfection (p. 399), I find 
that that writer, of whom, in my ignorance, I confess I 
never heard before, does not hesitate to repeat this stale 
and stupid calumny concerning the Jesuits, as follows: 

It would be easy to define his position towards organized labor 
and syndicalism and all similar movements that are ready to do 
evil in order that good may come of it. These modern forms of 
Jesuit teaching, that the end justifies the means, are not in 
harmony with the aristocratic spirit—the whole event must be 
excellent, the means as well as the end. (Italics inserted). 

It would seem from the above that Mr. Henderson is 
hardly’an “ aristocrat,” according to the picture of aris- 
tocracy which he would fain paint in his article. A 
“passion for perfection” should, I submit, show 
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due respect for truth, should at least not lend itself to 
the repetition of an outrageous libel which no one with 
any claim to real scholarship dare now assert without 
making himself ridiculous. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words 


Did Moore Die a Catholic? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have to thank Father MacMillan for his kindly references 
to my article on Thomas Moore in his letter in America for 
April 24 and for calling my attention to the evidence of Dr. 
Ambrose and ,Mr. Edgell as to the poet’s last years. I am 
sorry, however, that I cannot accept this evidence as proving 
the Anglican clergyman’s conclusion that Moore “died as he 
had lived, a Roman Catholic,” except in a very limited sense 
of the words, namely, that he was always nominally a Catholic. 

We cannot, I fear, get away from the fact he himself put on 
record, late in his life. In the brief memoir which serves as an 
introduction to the diaries published by Lord John Russell. 
Moore tells us, with no regret, that at the age of sixteen, that 
is, in the year 1795, he gave up the practice of confession. He 
lived for fifty-seven years, through fifty-seven Easters, with- 
out the Sacraments. He was therefore a Catholic only in name. 
He passed the last thirty years of his life at Sloperton in Wilt- 
shire where the only Church was the Protestant parish church. 
Mr. Edgell’s evidence shows that I was wrong in a not un- 
natural conclusion from the evidence before me when I wrote. 
I took it that Moore’s allusions to going to church with his 
wife meant that he attended the Anglican Church service. Mr. 
Edgell says that he only went with her to the door and never 
went to the service. But this is only so far satisfactory that it 
shows he remained a nominal adherent of the religion which 
he no longer practised. 

Mr. Edgell testifies that Moore was “a man of deep relig- 
ious convictions and lived and died a Roman Catholic,” but 
unhappily these religious convictions were not deep enough to 
result in effective action. The “Catholic Encyclopedia” article 
on Moore, written by Mr. M. J. Flaherty of Harvard and Con- 
cord, remarks that his “Travels of an Irish Gentleman in 
search of a Religion” is “a curious book written, as it was, 
by one who had married a Protestant and was glad to have his 
children brought up as Protestants.” I do not attach so much 
importance to the marriage with a Protestant, for mixed mar- 
riages were frequent at that time, but surely a strange light is 
thrown on Moore’s Catholicism by the fact that the daughter, 
who lived to the age of sixteen, and the two sons, who died in 
early manhood, were all pases 2) as Protestants. 

I wrote my article in AMERICA as a protest against and a 
corrective of the tradition which classes Moore as “a great 
Catholic poet” and “the national poet of Ireland.” While 
fully recognizing his literary merits and his undoubted services 
to Ireland, I hold that there was nothing of real live Catholi- 
cism either in his life or his poems, and as for nationalism he 
was outside the national movements of his time, and his poet- 
ical writings were inspired by a mere literary patriotism that 
was influenced by this aloofness, and influenced for the worse. 
As to his religion, I grant he was badly handicapped at the out- 
set. His father scoffed at sacred things, his mother, by his 
own account, made only a feeble remonstrance when he an- 
nounced to her that he was going to abandon the practice of 
his religion. He was sent to study at that stronghold of Prot- 
estantism, Trinity College. When he went to London as a 
young man he was drawn into the circle of the Prince Regent, 
the most irreligious and dissolute society of the time in Eng- 
land. Can one wonder at the result? 
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The end of his life was a sad time. In 1845, when the news 
came of the death of his son, Thomas, in Africa, he wrote in 
his diary: “The last of our five children is now gone and we 
are left desolate and alone. Not a single relative have I now 
left in the world.” He was ill. The decay of his mind began. 
Two years later he wrote to Samuel Rogers, “I am sinking into 
a mere vegetable.” Then the darkness closed in, and though 
he survived till the February of 1852, he was a mental and 
physical wreck. One hopes in God’s boundless mercy that be- 
fore the clouds finally settled down upon him, amid Protestant 
surroundings, he was able, even without the aids he had so long 
neglected, to prepare for the end. 

Father MacMillan expresses some doubt as to the date I 
gave for “The Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of a 
Religion.” I took the date—1833—from the title page of the 
first edition in the British Museum Library. 

Isleworth, England. A. Hitirarp ATTERIDGE. 


Ethics Without God 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


Mr. John P. Gallagher in America for May 22, asks me if 
I mean that the “American Federation of Teachers” includes 
within its ranks supporters of the doctrine that God can be 
excluded from a code of ethics. That is precisely what I do 
mean. He has phrased my thought much more clearly than I 
was-able to phrase it myself; but there are some points about 
his last letter on which I should like to be enlightened. 


The words, “No matter what the creed of a teacher, he 
should admit that true morality rests upon his duty to God,” 
and, “if he leaves his sense of duty to God out of his daily 
life he is not a fit teacher for our schools,” mean to my mind 
that the individual who does not believe in God should not be 
permitted to teach in the schools of the State. To exclude a 
teacher on such grounds as these, would be applying a religious 
test for a public office, which test would be contrary to Ameri- 
can principles and ideals of democracy and freedom. Is there 
any difference between the authority that would exclude a 
candidate for a teaching position because he does not believe 
in God, and the bigoted board of education in Florida that 
deprived a young woman of her right to teach because she hap- 
pened to be a Catholic? The code of ethics that does not 
mention responsibility to God certainly cannot be all that a Cath- 
olic would like, but it is a thousand times better than the code 
that mentions that Holy Name in order to establish bigoted 
oppression. 

Mr. Gallagher refers to the pagans to show how they recog- 
nized their full duty to the gods. This recognition was the cause 
of the most violent persecution the pages of history anywhere 
record. We need not read the works suggested by Mr. Gal- 
lagher to recall the inhuman crueities exercised upon those who 
believed in the one and only God. I ask Mr. Gallagher, then, 
would one who owed responsibility to these destructive, vicious 
deities be “a fit teacher for our schools”? It would appear 
so, for Mr. Gallagher does not care if the teacher be a Moham- 
medan, provided he keep his sense of duty to God. But Moham- 
med believed in spreading the doctrine of duty to God by the 
force of the sword. Wherever he went he left behind a trail 
of blood and death. Would the teacher who felt his sense of 
duty as strongly as all this be “a fit teacher for our schools’’? 

I learn that my citation of the ex-Kaiser was out of place as 
the Hohenzollern’s idea of “ Gott” was a perverted one. That 
was my purpose in mentioning Wilhelm. Did the pagans or 
Mohammedans have a less perverted one? Mr. Gallagher cites 
the latter to prove his point. The very thing I am trying to 
show is the futility of judging a code of ethics according to 
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whether duty to God is expressed or not. What guarantee have 
we that any idea of God existing outside the Holy Catholic 
Church may not be just as perverted as that of the Kaiser? 
Where is the assurance that the authority referred to may not 
be built upon the philosophy of Kant, or some other mistaken 
sage? 

We Catholics cannot force our code of ethics upon non- 
Catholics in associations to which we happen to belong. We 
can, however, in the interest of tolerance and progress, agree 
to certain principles common to all well-intentioned people. 
The code taught me by the good sisters in the parochial schools 
was a very simple one—“ Love thy neighbor as thyself.” My 
neighbor was then defined as “ Everybody in the world.” But 
I cannot love him if I am to deny him his rights in the school 
system, or his right to believe or not according to his light. 
He may deserve my sympathy, but surely not my censure. This 
compromise we Catholics must make in order to hasten that 
glorious day, “ When there shall be one fold and one Shepherd.” 

Since Mr. Gallagher admits that “the greatest ethical teaching 
can be accomplished without ever mentioning God,” it seems 
strange that he should criticize the “ American Federation of 
Teachers.” Ethical teaching is what this organization is ac- 
complishing daily. It has spread the bonds of brotherhood 
among some 12,000 teachers from New York to California. It 
is the only organization of teachers, always excluding the re- 
ligious orders of course, which realizes that the teacher’s work 
is not confined to the classroom, but extends to the community, 
even to the humblest and lowliest toiler. In this, as in its 
other aims, it follows in the footsteps of the Greatest of al) 
Teachers. It has fought consistently for justice for all worker: 
and for the children of the workers; it has fought for truth 
often against the most powerful business interests, in thei: 
attempt to gain control of public education and their bold efforts 
to turn the schools into media for the propaganda of their own 
special class. 

When we have all said our say about ethics, it will be “ by 
their acts ye shall know them.” The American Federation of 
Teachers stands by its acts as the only teachers’ organization 
fighting this great battle for humanity. Can a Catholic who by 
his very faith must have these ideals at heart, can a Catholic 
stand by and remain neutral? I know that he cannot; so, I have 
an application blank ready for Mr. Gallagher. 

New York. Joun J. DonAHUE. 


A Delegation from Starving Austria 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


The Rev. J. Egger and the Baroness Elizabeth von Rast, 
delegated by his Eminence, Cardinal Piff, Archbishop of Vienna, 
are now in the United States. They appeal to the American 
Catholics on behalf of the terribly suffering people of Austria, 
especially the middle class, and they hope that their coreligionists 
in the United States will generously respond to their entreaties. 
Befote crossing the ocean, Father Egger and the Baroness, 
who is one of the foremost Catholic social workers in Austria, 
labored with great success for the same cause in Holland. In 
response to their appeals the Catholics of little Holland sent 
more than 200 carloads of foodstuffs and articles of clothing 
to Austria and, in addition presented his Eminence, the 
Cardinal, with a check for over 1,000,000 Dutch florins. The 


delegates expect to spend several months in the United States, 
visiting the larger cities in the East and Middle West. American 
Catholics will, no doubt, contribute as generously as the Cath- 
olics of Holland. Those who prefer to send their contribution 
by mail, should address the Baroness von Rast, care of The 
Kolping House, 165 East 88th St., New York. 

New York. 


Francis M. ScuHirp. 
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Masonry and the Constitution 

N its current number the New Age, a Masonic publi- 
I cation, devotes the greater part of its editorial space 
to a eulogy of Federal aid for the public schools, and to 
an attack on the parish schools of the Catholic Church. 
Seeking this new source of light and liberty, the reader 
will probably discover many things which in the heat of 
the last war he suffered to become obscured. He will 
learn, for instance, that thousands of those brave Catho- 
lic boys who gave their lives for their country and now 
lie asleep in Flanders’ fields, were the products of schools 
founded on a principle absolutely “ unpatriotic.” Hence 
the solemn editor proposes that all parents be forced to 
send their children to the public schools, and urges that 
men and women who are not products of these schools 
be held ineligible to any public office, State or Federal, 
although, no doubt, they may be allowed to fight, as usual, 
in the front rank. 

After this drivelling bigotry, the reader is prepared for 
an invocation of the Constitution of the United States, 
and he gets it. “* The Constitution of the United States,” 
says this 32° person, “ gives to the Federal Government 
no control over education, except in an advisory capac- 
ity.” This is rank nonsense. Nowhere does the Consti- 
tution speak of “ Federal control.” It does speak of 
“power” and of “ powers,” Federal and State, but it 
knows nothing of “advisory control” or conditioned 
powers except in the single instance of the power of the 
President to conclude treaties and appoint certain Fed- 
eral officers, “ by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate.” But of education, or of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s “ advisory control” over education within the 
States, or “advisory control” over anything else, the 
Constitution says nothing. And powers not expressly 
conferred upon the Federal Government, nor held by 
necessary implication, are reserved to the people or to 
the States. 

The editor of the New Age prates at length on the need 
of teaching our aliens the spirit of Americanism. This 
is indeed a need, but it also affects many who are not 
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aliens, the editor of the New Age, for instance. This 
supposition is merely hazarded; perhaps he is as alien in 
the fact of foreign citizenship as he is in his possession 
of an absolutely un-American spirit and in his blatant 
ignorance of the Constitution of the United States. 
Should he care, however, to read the Constitution of the 
United States as one step in the process, hopeless, prob- 
ably, of acquainting himself with American ideals, 
AMERICA will be glad to send him a copy. 


Encouraging the Bolsheviki 


OME months ago, an ex-convict disappeared from 
the city of New York, followed by the loud wails 
of the police authorities, but otherwise unaccompanied. 
This official grief was caused by the fact that the ex-con- 
vict had been indicted on a charge of stealing bonds and 
other securities, totaling in value some millions of dol- 
lars. Although the police and the detectives, and all the 
Federal and city authorities involved, were utterly unable 
to locate this interesting thief, the thief’s legal counsel 
were able to communicate with him at will. His attor- 
neys are not to be blamed, perhaps, for doing what they 
doubtless. considered their duty, although their ideals, of 
duty, so little related to the public welfare, may be prop- 
erly criticised. They thought that the bail demanded by 
the authorities was too high; they could not in conscience 
advise their interesting client to return until it was 
lowered. And return he did not, until the bail was ar- 
ranged to his satisfaction. 

Close on the heels of this discreditable proceeding came 
the news that a Federal prisoner, convicted of evading 
the draft, had told his jailors a nice little fairy story of 
how he had hidden a pot of gold in the mountains. The 
tale so enchanted these grim wardens that forthwith they 
loosed his bonds, and suffered him to depart in search 
of his buried treasure. All this occurred in the city of 
New York, U. S. A., in the month of May, 1920. In the 
course of the trip, the prisoner and his two keepers visited 
a disreputable theater, and after the party, in order to 
maintain the Arabian complexion of his adventures, he 
disguised his guards not in the juice of the poppy, but in 
the speedier juices of the corn and the grape. Then cast- 
ing one lingering look at the sleeping representatives of 
the law, he stepped from his palatial residence. As he 
left no chart of his proposed travels, the Government can 
only surmise that he has gone to hunt roc with Sinbad. 
To find out where he really is, however, for we have a 
stern and accurate Government which can always be de- 
pended on to lock the door after the stealing of the 
Ford, “a searching investigation will at once be begun.” 

One way of increasing discontent in this country is to 
jail everybody who points out an evil, social or economic, 
instead of trying to remove the evil. Another is to make 
a mockery of the administration of justice. Too many 
people in this country believe that there is one law for 
the rich, and another for the poor, and there is too much 
justification for this belief to allow the rest of us to 
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frown at it. There cannot be any lasting peace in a com- 
munity if men who denounce evils are considered more 
culpable than men who commit them, and wealthy male- 
factors are treated with a tenderness denied the honest 
poor. 
The Evils of Birth-Control 
LL who read in the current Catholic Mind Dr. Louis 
I. Dublin’s paper on “ The Evils of Birth-Control,” 
will probably own that there has not yet come from a 
non-Catholic pen a more effective refutation of neo- 
Malthusian propaganda nor a more satisfactory exposure 
of its sophistries and falsehoods. Being statistician for 
the New York Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, the 
author can speak with incontestable authority on the 
grave menace to our country and race that lies in the 
practice of unlawful birth-control, a crime that seems to 
be growing shamefully common among large classes of 
our population. In order to keep the birth-rate in this 
country at a fixed level, says Dr. Dublin, each married 
couple should have four children. But today only “one 
baby is born each year to every tenth family,” and New 
York’s birth-rate is now about twenty for each one 
thousand, which represents a drop of about twenty per 
cent in four or five years. As for our so-called “ over- 
population,” Dr. Dublin considers such talk nonsense, for 
our “natural resources have been scarcely scratched and 
our human concentration per square mile is among the 
lowest in the world.” The fallacy that birth-control 
solves the problem of poverty, he unmasks thus: 

The extreme form of this doctrine came to my attention re- 
cently in a paper by Dr. Millard, who, speaking of England, says: 
“The prosperity of this country is absolutely dependent upon an 
abundant supply of cheap coal; the more rapidly the population 
of this country increases, the sooner will a menacing exhaustion 
of our coal fields manifest itself.” Here we have a beautiful 
reductio ad absurdum of the whole doctrine. It is fortunate to 
have so clear a statement of an impossible position. The aim and 
end of human life is then, not human life itself, but the preserva- 
tion of the coal supply. We live for coal and not coal for us. 
In its less absurd form, the doctrine is a plea for more things, 


for more money, for more pleasure as against more healthy, . 


worthy people who can create and enjoy things, money, and 
pleasure. It is a simple confusion of means and ends which one 
would not expect a schoolboy to fall into. ; 

The poverty and misery which we see about us is largely the 
result of maladjustment in a highly complex society. The proper 
answer is not to reduce the number of people indiscriminately 
and to quiet discontent with a false sense of security. Much 
more will be accomplished by directing an attack on poverty, first 
by impartially determining, then by checking, its true causes. 
Healthy men always produce more wealth than they consume. 
The wealth of the world, in fact, is cumulative. We have not 
only our own production, but all that which has gone before. 
Each new generation can, therefore, be more numerous than its 
predecessor. We are far from having reached our limit. To 
admit that we have is to put ourselves down as exhausted, as 
played out. No, birth-reduction is no cure for poverty. It would 
stop our constructive effort at removing the causes of poverty 
and we would end by adding to our poverty of things the much 
worse poverty of spirit. 

Dr. Dublin’s answer to the wicked sophistries of those 
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who maintain that the general practice of birth-control 
will actually promote “ morality ” and do away with cer- 
tain diseases is perhaps the most valuable part of his 
article. For he shows that the spread of birth-control 
will cause promiscuity to become more general because 
much safer, and as for the improvement in public health 
that the propagandists of birth-control expect to follow 
the wide adoption of the practice, Dr. Dublin simply 
remarks : 

Nowhere in the world has this [birth-control] been practised 
as in France nor for a longer time, and we find, side by side 
with the lowest birth-rate in the world, one of the highest death- 
rates from venereal disease and those associated conditions 
which show venereal infection. It is not uncommon to find the 
very best medical writers of France referring to syphilis as the 
first cause of death in France. 


What both the natural law and the Catholic Church 
teach regarding the wickedness of all kinds of “ birth- 
control,” except that of the wedded couple’s voluntary 
abstention from the use of marriage, should now be so 
well known that the wide spread of a pamphlet like “ The 
Evils of Birth-Control ” ought to be quite needless. Un- 
happily, however, the abnormal industrial and economic 
conditions of our time are furnishing a fertile soil for 
the sowing of neo-Malthusian principles by men and 
women whose ideals and viewpoints are anything but 
Christian, and there is reason to fear that some Catholics, 
even, are beginning to listen complacently to the specious 
arguments of the birth-control propagandist. If such 
there be, Dr. Dublin’s admirable paper is just what they 
need. 


Frightened Papists 


— ways of the organizer, press agent and collector 
are as many and as devious as those of the fallen 
angels. And apparently some agents of the Interchurch 
Movement are no exception to the rule, for, whatever 
their motive, they have adopted queer methods of fur- 
thering their campaign. Gentle creatures, they slip from 
evangelical ear to evangelical ear, whispering the forward 
message and adding that Papists are frightened to death. 
This may be true and then it may not be true. At any 
rate, if Papistical hearts are flurried, the Papists them- 
selves are not conscious of it. The plain fact is, the Inter- 
church Movement is causing Catholics no concern; truth 
never feared dollars. On the contrary, if Catholics were 
interested enough to give the matter any thought at all, 
their first emotion would probably be joy over the fact 
that something was at last being done to save Protestants 
from the abyss of infidelity, towards which they have 
been rushing these many years. This would be quickly 
followed by sadness, for after all gold without faith is 
worthless to speed the Kingdom of God. The poor 
Christ, not rich Rome, won the lasting victory. And 
surely Protestantism is rich Rome, a wealthy, decadent 
city of confusion that will soon be no more. At least this 
is the impression left on unprejudiced minds by an article 
written for the May number of the American Review of 
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Reviews by Lyman P. Powell, an agent of the Movement. 


It is he, not a Catholic, who declares: 

Only now, with the survey of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment making headway, are we beginning to understand the 
feebleness and the futility of the Christian task, divided as 
we are into more than a hundred folds, not including the “ Holy 
Rollers.” And the silly process of division foolishly goes on. 
In one city “ The Church of Christ” was not long ago es- 
tablished. Then some of the flock seceded and “ The True Church 
of Christ” was set up. In a year or two some “holier than 
thou” came out of the new body and built up “ The Only True 
Church of Christ.” And since I have had no news within a 
week or two there may be yet another effort to. improve on 
what has gone before. . . . 

Do you know that we have found one village of 88 people 
with five churches? One mountain county of 5,000 people with 
135 churches? One State in which there is not a single church 
in ten counties with a population of 50,000? 

Do you know that one county in a certain big State out- 
ranks all other counties in the State in the large number of the 
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churches in its borders and also outranks all other counties in 
the State in its high percentage of illiteracy, illegitimacy and 
tuberculosis? 

Do you know that within a radius of half a mile of Times 
Square there is a transient population of 1,500,000 a year and 
that 1,000,000 people go to theaters and moving-picture shows 
each week, while by actual count on a recent Sunday evening 
only 1817 people attended the less than a score of churches in 
that region? 

Of course Catholics know all these things and more. 
Hence they are not frightened at the prospect of Prot- 
estant money: money never yet gave a man or an organ- 
ization a heart, and Protestantism has no heart. For the 
heart of religion is truth, the full truth preached by 
Christ. That absent, Protestantism cannot injure Catholi- 
cism, that present, Protestantism forthwith becomes 
Catholicism. In either case no harm is done the Catholic 


Church. 


Literature 


“THE MASTER OF SENTENCES” 


T does not take the erudition oz Macaulay’s schoolboy to 

know that Macaulay himself is a landmark in the spacious 
fields of English letters. In that domain, the author of the 
“Essays” and the “History” has erected his monument, and 
even those who run must look up and wonder. The monument 
he has left is not throughout of the most solid and enduring 
material. In several places it falls short of perfection of line 
and symmetry of proportion, its underlying structural princi- 
ples are not always the soundest, and it lacks equilibrium and 
balance. But the splendor of the design, the clarity of its mes- 
sage, the wealth of resources controlled by the builder of the 
stately pile, never fail to astonish and often to dazzle the be- 
holder. 

It has been for some time the fashion to underrate the great 
essayist. True, neither in poetry, nor in prose has Macaulay 
reached the loftiest pinnacle. But because “ Horatius at the 
Bridge” and “Ivry” do not throb with the heart-beats of lyric 
passion, it is unfair to overlook their martial swing. They 
have all the movement of the battle-pieces of De Neuville, the 
coloring of the “ Friedland” or the “1814” of Meissonier. In 
them the artist painted pictures for the people and his warriors 
move to the metallic ring of their own armor, the snort of their 
war-horses and the clank of pike and sword. Their harmonies 
are not the rhythmic blending of many moods, but a clangorous 
challenge to battle. All the English history the Duke of Marl- 
borough ever knew, he learnt from Shakespeare’s plays. Thou- 
sands have found their compendium of Roman history in the 
“Prophecy of Capy’s” and the “ Battle of Lake Regillus.” 

But in Macaulay, the Roman minstrel has been forgotten in 
the writer of the “Essays” and of the “History of England.” 
In both capacities Le holds a unique position though in both he 
has his equals and superiors. Mention essay or history to an 
Englishman, and though he may remember Bacon, Addison, 
Lamb, Lingard or Green, he will pass them over and give one 
name as representative of both: Macaulay. 

Yet Macaulay suffers from severe literary handicaps. He is 
not an original thinker. ‘ Even his best passages do not attain 
to the repose, the simplicity, the naturalness of Addison or 
Goldsmith, the humor and tenderness of Lamb, the Atticism 
and urbanity of Newman. Everywhere the writer gives evi- 


dence of remarkable intellectual powers, but he has not the 
philosophic mind. He can dissect a subject down to its ultimate 





layers, and thus far can analyze, but he stops at speculation, 
he evolves no new system, blazes no new trail. But he is with- 
out a rival when he describes the path he has just followed, the 
riches he has found in obscure nooks and caches, which the 
ordinary traveler passes by unnoticed. He writes an admirable 
review on Mill’s “Theory of Government,” discusses the facts 
with which it deals, analyzes Hallam’s “ Constitutional Govern- 
ment,” pictures Bacon as the glory and the shame of his age, 
but nowhere do we find a searching study of the philosophy of 
government or the Constitution, or an attempt to trace the in- 
fluence of the Baconian system on following thinkers and 
schools. He allowed his mind to work too much on the thoughts 
of others, not enough on its own. Within certain limits his 
intellectual force and grasp were undeniable. But he had, al- 
most wilfully, closed to himself certain avenues of knowledge. 
Philosophic investigation, search into those deeper spiritual 
problems over which men grow eloquent in spite of themselves, 
for they thrust the iron into the heart and the heart speaks 
from the wound, the triumphs of modern science in the midst 
of which he lived—these did not mean much for him. Religion 
he respected, and in his blameless life, gave every sign that the 
Christianity which he professed meant for him the observance 
of the Commandments and an open recognition of the Gospel. 
But his works sound no deep and tender spiritual note, and his 
religion, while liberal and broad, was that of the majority of 
the Anglican Establishment, formal and cold. 

In spite of its shortcomings the mental equipment of Macau- 
lay was extraordinary. His phenomenal memory has passed 
into a proverb. But that memory and the battalions of facts it 
could muster for his use, became his Pretorian guard. Genius 
of the most constructive kind, as in the case of Pascal, is at 
times blended with an extraordinary memory. In the case of 
Macaulay, however, who could repeat/the whole of “ Paradise 
Lost” and restore from memory the original of “Sir Charles 
Grandison’s” interminable volumes, had every copy been lost, 
it might be maintained, that, as Stephen Leslie says, the pos- 
session of such a memory was unfavorable to the development 
of solid reasoning powers. Such a memory seemed to excuse 
its possessor from the trouble of thinking. 

Yet Macaulay is a great writer. Even today, in spite of 
many rivals, his popularity is widespread. The “ Milton,” the 
“ Clive,” the “ Hastings,” the “ Barrére,” the “Chatham” Es- 
says, and the first chapters of the “History,” are household 
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possessions in all English-speaking lands. The Macaulay stream 
does not run deep, but it is of transparent clarity. It plunges 
from no mountain height, broadens out into no picturesque or 
golden-gleaming lake or tarn, but steadily and with arrow-like 
swiftness sweeps on its course. On its broad surface it carries 
a varied cargo stamped and labeled beyond the possibility of 
error. Few authors have written so clearly. He uses and per- 
haps abuses every known device to carry his message to his 
reader without loss of power in transmission. You may dis- 
agree with his statements, but you always catch their import 
the first time you read them. He is the “ Master of Sentences.” 
Crystal-clear, these sentences give you not only their own direct 
message, but carry with them the allusions, the memories, the 
echoes from many literatures and centuries, tales and histories, 
only indirectly related to his main theme. “He reads,” says 
Thackeray, “twenty books to write a sentence; he travels a 
hundred miles to make a description.” He packs historical facts 
and literary anecdotes into his prose as tightly as a New Or- 
leans stevedore packs his bales into the hold of a cotton- 
steamer. 


Macaulay is a great colorist and historical painter. In the 
grasp of the outward aspects of a character, or a scene, in the 
power to transfer them to canvases that remind the reader of 
the historical pictures in the Palace of Versailles, all movement, 
color and light, he has in English at least few equals. The rise 
and splendor of the Mogul empire in the “ Clive,” the greatness 
of the Catholic Church in the review of Ranke’s “ History of 
the Popes,” the trial of the Seven Bishops and the Monmouth 
conspiracy in the “ History,” the impeachment and the trial of 
the English proconsul in the “ Warren Hastings” and a dozen 
other similar scenes form a splendid gallery, the work of a 
consummate craftsman, if not of a supreme genius. For gor- 
geous pictures as these may be, they are a little too assertive in 
tone and overemphatic in color and light. There are no half- 
lights in Macaulay. Subdued color-schemes were excluded from 
his palette. He knows not how and when to doubt. He solves 
every problem. With him you are canonized or hanged, some- 
times both. For he has now and then the trick of first putting 
his victim on a pedestal and singing his praises, then suddenly 
changing his tactics, shooting his barbed arrows at him in ma- 
licious glee. A great historical painter, he has not the histori- 
cal instinct. Even ordinary research will prove unfavorable to 
Macaulay’s historical trustworthiness. 


It is hard to believe that one so straightforward and sincere 
in his private life would deliberately lie. But he had deep-rooted 
prejudices both as a Protestant and as a Whig, and at times ac- 
cording to Saintsbury, though guiltless of formal mendacity, he 
contrives to convey a lie, and “constantly conceals the truth.” 
Even his warmest admirer must constantly check his judg- 
ments and verdicts, whether they deal with the Catholic Church, 
which to him was a work purely of “human policy,” with the 
Jesuits, whom he paints in the Ranke “ Essay” in such glaring 
colors, or with the unfortunate James II, so darkly caricatured. 
A sense of proportion, of absolute historical justice and impar- 
tiality are not Macaulay’s. His prejudices and party spirit eas- 
ily betray themselves, just as his tricks of style, his antithesis, 
his clicking sentences, his mechanical reiterations and staccato 
cadences, his purple patches, become a little monotonous. 

His defects are evident, but just as evident are his high quali- 
ties as a man and as a writer. He was an affectionate son, 
the most delightful of brothers, a kind master, and in all the 
fairy-tales and romances in which the good uncle is the hero, 
none was ever half so good and lovable as “ Uncle Tom” Bab- 
ington Macaulay. To become convinced of it, read that delight- 
ful book, his life by his nephew, Sir George Otto Trevelyan, 
one of the masterpieces of English biography. 


Joun C. Revitte, S.J. 
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“ET IN CARNE MEA VIDEBO” 


These eyes that Thou hast fashioned all for light, 
Of the sun’s fount to quaff the streams that flow, 
Thou wilt not yield forever unto night, 
Unending darkness in the grave to know. 


Thou wilt not leave them sightless ’neath the mold 
For whose delight all beauty Thou hast made, 
The glow of scarlet and the flash of gold, 
And curving line and interval of shade. P 


Shade of Thy shade, the light of these our skies; 
Mine eyes have loved its beauty by Thy grace. 
I know that in my flesh I shall arise 
And with these eyes shall look upon Thy face. 
BLANCHE Mary KELLy. 


REVIEWS 


Father Maturin. A Memoir. With Selected Letters. Maisre 
Warp. With Portrait. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
2.50. 

The countless Anglicans and Catholics who have been guided 
heavenward by the sermons, books and personal direction of 
the late Father Maturin are sure to give this sympathetic 
memoir a cordial welcome. As a member of an Irish Tracta- 
rian parson’s large family Basil William Maturin passed a joy- 
ful and pious childhood and youth, and intended to follow a 
soldier’s career, but sickness and bereavement turned his 
thoughts to the ministry. After serving a few years as a curate 
the Rev. Mr. Maturin determined to go where his strong Ritual- 
istic predilections would have a freer scope, so in 1873 he en- 
tered the novitiate of the Cowley Fathers at Oxford. In 1876 
he was sent for a ten years’ stay at St. Clement’s, Philadelphia, 
where he became a highly popular preacher and “ director,” the 
“delicious accent of his native land [imbuing] his language with 
a musical beauty difficult to describe.” It was during the clos- 
ing years of the missioner’s sojourn in the United States that 
his “ Roman difficulties” began, so he was recalled to Oxford 
in 1888 and after some seven years more of zealous preaching 
and directing, the attractions of genuine Catholicism growing 
all the while stronger and stronger, “ Father” Maturin was 
finally received into the Church at Beaumont College, March 5, 
1897. The new convert wanted to be a Jesuit, but ended by 
going to Rome for his ordination and then returned to England 
and began a life of extraordinary fruitfulness as preacher, au- 
thor and confessor, a career which was prematurely ended when 
the Lusitania went down with Father Maturin on board. He 
was returning to England after finishing a very successful Lenten 
course in New York and was last seen giving absolution to 
several passengers and handing a little child into a departing 
boat with the words, “Find its mother.” 

Two-thirds of Miss Ward’s book is made up of a judicious 
selection from Father Maturin’s letters. Perplexed and groping 
Anglicans found in him the most sympathetic and patient of 
counselors. “If you are convinced of the claims of Rome, go,” 
he would say. “If you are not clearly convinced, stay where 
you are for the present.” To a Theist who found Christianity 
hard to accept this zealous priest wrote more than twenty closely 
reasoned letters, many of them quite long, and his letters to 
Anglicans deal convincingly with such questions as Anglican 
Orders, corporate reunion and the logical and historical weak- 
ness of the Establishment’s position. He did not seem to realize, 
however, what a grave peril Modernism was to the Church and 
found the Encyclical Pascendi too severe. To a correspondent 
who was fond of comparing Anglicans with Catholics, but to 
the advantage of the former, Father Maturin wrote: 

You must compare justly. Compare the highest in each 
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or the lowest in each, but not an ordinary or commonplace 
Catholic with the best the English Church has. Take the 
English Church as a whole and Rome as a whole. The 
best product of the English Church that I know is such men 
as Cowley and such women as, say, Lloyd Square. The 
best product of Rome is the multitude of such Orders, as 
Carmelite Nuns, 1 oor Clares, etc., and of men Carthusians, 
Trappists, etc. Cowley numbers not fifty I should think. 
The Jesuits in England alone some years ago numbered 
some 

One pf the best letters in Miss Ward’s collection is that 
Father Maturin wrote in answer to a correspondent who asked 
him to give the reasons why he became a Catholic. The first 
was the English Church’s “isolation from the rest of Christen- 
dom” and the second reason was “That on a matter of fact 
the English Church can’t teach at all,” and both propositions 
are very convincingly demonstrated. The letters in this book 
are well calculated to continue the work to which Father Ma- 
turin was so devoted and should help many of its readers into 


the true Church. W. D. 





Primitive Society. By Rosert H. Lowie, Ph.D., Associate 
Curator, Anthropology, American Museum of Natural History. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. $3.00. 

Creation Versus Evolution. A Study in Recent Anthropol- 
ogy. By Pumo Laos Muts, D.D. Washington, D. C.: The 
Andrew B. Graham Co. $0.50. 

Since Morgan’s “ Ancient Society,” says the publisher of Dr. 
Lowie’s excellent volume, there has been no book from which 
the general reader could get an idea of what the social life of 
primitive people was like. Dr. Mills’ “ Prehistoric Religion” 
might indeed be classed as such a book except, for its volumi- 
nousness, inevitable in a comprehensive study such as he pro- 
posed to offer. There has been not merely a demand for a book 
like that now written by Dr. Lowie, but an urgent necessity. No 
one can measure the harm that has been done by Morgan’s 
entirely false conclusions, which for decades of years were 
received as final on the part of sociologists. It became one of 
the foundation-stones of Socialism, and its erroneous deduc- 
tions were cemented into the philosophy of Marx and Engels. 
Socialist historic materialism may in fact be said to be entirely 
based upon a misinterpretation of. Darwin’s chief work and 
an eager acceptance of the absolutely false generalizations of 
Morgan. The virtue of Dr. Lowie’s book is that he does not 
set out, as for years has been the approved method, to make 
history and ethnology establish his own preconceived theories. 
He has absolutely no hypothesis to defend, and consequently 
presents the reader with nothing but simple facts or reliably 
reported information, which he offers at its face value. The 
consequence is that Morgan is refuted upon almost every score, 
particularly in the question of an original sex-promiscuity. The 
fault of Morgan was not that he desired to deceive, but that as 
a pioneer in his field of studies, his observations were exceed- 
ingly limited, no matter how carefully made. But this cannot 
excuse the sweeping generalizations he based upon them, and 
which are now found to be unwarranted in the most important 
and consequential matters. 

Dr. Lowie does not write from a Catholic point of view, while 
Father Mills, with his marvelous erudition, presents, in what 
may be called a large pamphlet, “a series of three articles on the 
physical, mental and moral arguments for a dircct creation of 
man by supernatural agency, embodying the latest scientific dis- 
coveries and compiled from previous writings and reviews.” On 
the modern anthropological supposition—which of course does 
not admit of proof—that from the most “primitive” tribes of 
today we can best arrive at a knowledge of primitive man, he 
shows that there is no reason for asserting that the human race 
is descended from aboriginal savages, and points out the neces- 
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sity of a creative act. 
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A Short History of Belgium. By Lron Van Der Essen, 
Professor of History in the University of Louvain. Illustrated. 
Chicago: University Press. $1.50. 

Unquestionably, previous to the fifteenth century, the Bel- 
gian people had lived and accomplished great deeds, but their 
history may be sadly confused. And it is in writing the story 
of this period, that the present little volume excels. Weaving 
whole cloth from widely scattered threads, Professor Van Der 
Essen rapidly narrates the history of his native land from the 
time of the Roman occupation, 57 B. C., to the accession of 
Philip the Good (1430), “ whom the historian Juste Lipse called, 
in the seventeenth century, ‘ conditor Belgii.’” The unity of the 
plan is built upon a thesis, which none will be disposed to dis- 
pute, namely, “the elements of German and French civilization 
were not simply absorbed; they were transformed, adapted, and 
nationalized, and became a real part of the life of the nation.” 
This process of absorption and transformation was accom- 
plished by and upon two distinct ethnic groups, the Flemings in 
the north and west, and the Walloons, descendants of the Gallo- 
Romans, in the south. As a frontier land, Belgium was, for 
the decade of centuries preceding the fifteenth, a favorite battle- 
ground for the forces of Germanic and Romance culture, with 
one or the other predominating for a time in particular intel- 
lectual channels, or in certain proximately situated areas, until 
the process of assimilation was complete and a new national 
culture had resulted. Upon this important process in the his- 
tory of Belgium, Professor Van Der Esser makes many accu- 
rate generalizations of considerable value for the average stu- 
dent. 

The book has many virtues. It is short, written in an excel- 
lent English style and from an impartial point of view. Due 
emphasis is given to the Catholic religion as a factor in Bel- 
gium’s early development, and it is truthfully stated that “ The 
introduction of civilization was mainly the task of the monas- 
teries.” In the modern period, grim war has been the burden 
of Belgium’s tale. It has made the story an Iliad and the coun- 
try’s leaders Homeric heroes. “In fifty years, from 1642 to 1709, 
no less than ten famous battles were fought on Belgian soil. 
Belgium was already at that time the ‘ cockpit of Christendom.’” 
Tae famous “scrap of paper,” being the London Treaty (1839) 
guaranteeing Belgium’s perpetual neutrality, receives frank at- 
tention from the author and there follows a sharp discussion 
of the question, “ Does the neutral possess the right to conclude 
alliances with a foreign power?” P. V. M. 





Preaching. By W. B. O’Dowp. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.25. 

Great French Sermons. Seeond Series. Edited by the Rev. 
D. O’Manony. St. Louis: The B. Herder Book Co. $3.00. 


Really helpful books on the difficult art of preaching are few 
and far between. To the scanty list Father O’Dowd has added 
a volume of unusual worth and solidity. A hasty glance at 
the work will convince the reader that it is one eminently 
timely, practical and modern. Old principles are expounded and 
illustrated in it, but there is a clear understanding of the needs 
of the times and a more practical method outlined for the 
presentation of those truths ever ancient and ever new, which 
form the foundation of Catholic preaching. Everywhere the 
author has in mind the requirements of the priest’s pastoral 
work. The book is not a manual of elocution nor a treatise on 
sacred oratory. But its counsels, if followed by those who have 
the responsibility of preaching the Word of God, will teach 
them the right way in which to announce the truths of Faith. 
They will learn to speak with clearness, order and logical 
sequence, with power and persuasion. Of the older methods, 
and the long and too learnedly composed sermons of even the 
greater masters, Father O’Dowd, while always respectful, 
speaks with a little diffidence. Times have changed. Our 
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modern age demands in the pulpit as everywhere else more 
directness and simplicity. One of the most striking qualities 
of the author’s book is that it forms an illuminating commentary 
on those sections of the recently published Canon Law that deal 
with catechetical instructions and preaching. 

After perusing the chapters on “ The Ministry of the Word,” 
“The Making of the Preacher,” “In the Pulpit,” and “ Extem- 
porary Preaching,” if the reader will take up the chapter “ Real 
and Unreal Preaching” and compare the sermon of Dr. Meynell 
given there, with that of the unnamed author placed beside it, 
he will catch after that valuable object-lesson much of the 
substance of the whole book. It is well worth absorbing. In 
two appendices are added the letter of Leo XIII on Preaching, 
the Encyclical of Pius X on the teaching of Christian Doctrine, 
and that of Benedict XV on the Preaching of the Word of God, 
and a brief outline is then given of a course of sermons for 
three years. 

In conjunction with Father O’Dowd’s volume, “ Great French 
Sermons” can be recommended. The authors represented are 
Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Massillon, the Great Three. These ser- 
mons are different from those described and desired by the 
author of “ Preaching.” But they were for a different age and a 
different “ mentality.” Some of them bear the marks of genius, 
all of extraordinary talent. The comparison of methods will 
be interesting. a ote 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Blessed Oliver Plunket—The recent beatification of the mar- 
tyred Primate of Ireland will doubtless awake renewed interest 
in the late Cardinal Moran’s “Memoir of the Ven. Oliver 
Plunket” (Browne & Nolan, Dublin) the second edition of 
which appeared twenty-five years ago. It is-a scholarly, well- 
documented biography of the martyr and contains chapters 
which describe vividly the privations and persecutions which the 
Irish Catholics of the seventeenth century had to endure at the 
hands of the English Protestants. The book’s 457 closely 
printed pages seem to contain all that is known about the life and 
activities of Archbishop Plunket. For those who want just a 
good sketch of the Irish martyr’s career the Very Rev. Philip 
Callery has written for the Jrish Messenger series a twenty- 
four page pamphlet which is now in its fortieth thousand. 





Lincoln’s Religion—In “The Soul of Abraham Lincoln” 
(Doran) the Rev. William E. Barton attempts the exceedingly 
difficult task of telling “the true story of Lincoln’s spiritual life 
and convictions.” That he has wholly succeeded is not clear, 
for it is by no means clear what Dr. Barton himself means by 
“ religion,” or “the spiritual life;” but even the advanced student 
of Lincoln will admit that the book is both interesting and 
valuable. Lincoln was called an “infidel” in a rude community 
at a time when the denial of any practice of the local church, 
however absurd, was enough to mark apostasy; but no man with 
Lincoln’s faith in Almighty God as the Supreme Ruler of men 
and nations, or who, like Lincoln, can go down on his knees in 
simple childlike prayer, is an infidel in the modern sense of the 
term. Of particular interest is Dr. Barton’s refutation of the 
frequently repeated assertion that in his youth Lincoln had 
written a book to disprove the existence of God. 





More Novels.—“ Peter Jameson” (Knopf, $1.90), by Gilbert 
Frankau, is one of the best war-novels that has appeared. With 
artless art, with careful avoidance of anything like striving for 
effect, the author has- drawn a realistic picture of conditions both 
at the front and at home. The disruption of normal habits of 
thought and living, the agony of the actual struggle, the magnifi- 
cent courage of the men, the callousness of the profiteers, the in- 
efficiency of the staff with its consequent toll of human life, 
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the piteous aftermath of ruined mental and physical health, the 
heroism of the patriotism that never counted the cost and 
was afraid only of being afraid—all these are described with a 
vividness equaled by its naturalness, and in a spirit of kindli- 
ness that is a well-deserved tribute to British pluck——‘ The 
Voyage Out” (Doran, $2.25), the first book of Mrs. Virginia 
Woolf, an English woman, is a leisurely story about a complex 
group of people who journey from London to a resort in tropi- 
cal South America. The central figure of the novel is an 
unsophisticated girl who watches with amusement and wonder 
the play of human motives and passions in her companions and 
has her own love affair which ends tragically. She shows 
delicate skill in describing her characters and their relations, but 
many readers will find the book’s 375 pages too many.——In 
“The Elder’s People” (Houghton Mifflin, $1.75), Mrs. Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, the well-known New England writer, has 
written an entertaining book in her eighty-fifth ,ear. It is a 
collection of characters, presided over spiritually by the Elder 
of the Village. The author displays a great deal of “ old- 
fashioned wisdom,” which is comforting after confronting a 
surfeit of the modern spirit of license and the blare of murder 
and divorce trials in so many recent best-sellers——Mrs. Marie 
E. Hoffman’s “ Lindy Loyd” (Marshall, Jones, $1.75) is a con- 
ventional story about the Kentucky moonshiners which strains 
the probabilities considerably. W. W. Tarn’s “ The Treasure 
of the Isle of Mist” (Putnam, $1.90), is a charming fairy 
story that will interest the young and their elders too. Fiona 
is a little Scotch girl “with a warm heart and a largish size 
‘of shoes” who takes the “ Urchin” under her motherly pro- 
tection and goes treasure-hunting with him. She is assisted 
in the quest by counsel from shore-larks, centipedes, divers 
kinds of fairies, etc., and is taught by her learned “ Daddy” a 
vast deal of lore about the “good people.” The book is full 
of humor and romance. 





Bazin’s Latest Novel.—“ Pierre and Joseph” (Harper, $1.75), 
the two sons of Madame Ehrsam, an Alsatian widow, give its 
title to René Bazin’s new story which has been well translated 
by Frank Hunter Potter. When the Great War breaks out 
Pierre slips into France to join the colors, but his brother waits 
to be drafted into the German army. The adventures each sol-' 
dier has supplies the author with abundant matter for an in- 
teresting book. Pierre is wounded and on being sent to a Prov- 
ence hospital meets the fair Marie de Claire-pée who has a 
“Catholic smile,” so his fate is sealed. After a campaign in 
Poland Joseph succeeds in deserting from the Kaiser’s troops 
and returns to Alsace. The novel’s chief value, however, lies 
in the study it contains of the attitude toward France and Ger- 
many taken by the young Alsatians of 1914. -Pierre finds a 
great deal to criticize in the country he goes to help defend and 
he thinks the French have much to learn from the Germans. 
The chapters describing the domestic life lead in L’Abadié 
Farm, Provence, where Marie and her father dwelt, give charm- 
ing pictures of country life at its best in pre-war France, and 
Pierre’s letters from the front are full of a thoughtful soldier’s 
unhackneyed accounts of what he saw and experienced. 


Some New Pamphlets.——Miss Eva Dorsey Carr of Annapolis, 
Md., a recent convert to the Church, has prepared a little “ Life 
of St. Joan of Arc with Prayers to the Saint” ($0.25) that 
also has a foreword giving an account of the author’s devotion, 
as a Protestant, to the Maid. There is a litany and novena 
prayers for private recitation in the booklet and a description 
of the three miracles that were accepted in the Saint’s cause. 
——Among the Catholic Truth Society publications of special 
value that have recently appeared are Right Rev. Monsignor 
Grosch’s “ What the World Owes to the Papacy,” an effective 
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presentation of the Holy See’s services to European civiliza- 
tion; Hilaire Belloc’s “ The Catholic Church and the Principle 
of Private Property,” a strong argument against one of So- 
cialism’s basic tenets; Dr. Frederick Joseph Kinsman’s “ The 
Failure of Anglicanism,” his farewell to the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church; M. A. Vialls’ “The Epic of the ‘Dark Conti- 
nent,’ a good account of all the Church’s missionary activities 
in Africa and an appeal for help; and “ A Guide to High Mass,” 
with notes by A. F. Wedd, a vade-mecum for converts. (Cath- 
olic Truth Society, Bergen St., Brooklyn, $0.05 each.) 





An Ambassador’s V erses—The “ Collected Poems” (Yale Uni- 
versity Press, $4.00) of Robert Underwood Johnson, our new 
Ambassador to the Quirinal, contain a number of good lyrics 
that sound the praises of Italy, that “ miracle of sea and land 
and light.” “Italian Rhapsody” is a fine tribute but in “ The 
Crowned Republic” are some stanzas in praise of Garibaldi 
which are wanting in truth. “ Poems of Heart and Soul” and 


“Of Friendship and Admiration” include the author’s finest 
poems. The following lines are from “Spring at the Villa 
Conti”: 


O May and the music of birds now nestless! 
Come soon and brood o’er the woodland pool! 
(For lever or nightingale who can wait? 
Whenever he cometh he cometh late.) 

The light plays over the ilex green, 
Turning to silver the somber sheen, 
And Spring in the heart of the day doth dwell, 
As the thought of a loved one dwells with me, 
And only three cypresses to tell 
“This is not Heaven, but Italy.” 





“Elizabethan Ulster."—-From the visit of Con Bacagh to 
Henry VIII in 1543 till the death of the O’Neil in Rome in 1616, 
the array of historical “facts” in Lord Ernest Hamilton’s 
“Elizabethan Ulster” (Dutton), while arranged to show how 
Ulster was conquered by England, reveals also the determined 
and spirited struggle of the Northern Irish against that con- 
quest. To demonstrate that feature of the Ulster wars was not 
the author’s purpose for he merely intended to show how Eng- 
land finally subjugated the North—subjugated the body but not 
the soul. But he who runs may read, even from these 
“propagandist” pages, of Ireland’s stubborn resistance to Eng- 
lish “overlordship.” Though beaten to their knees by English 
trickery and force, the great chiefs did not, like cowards, fall 
“by that weapon which even Cato used,” but majestically sailed 
away to Flanders, and found a resting-place for their gallant 
spirits in the shadow of Rome. Lord Hamilton, after his con- 
stant sneers at the characters gf these Ulster chieftains, might 
at least in his closing pages have given more than a passing 
paragraph to the Flight of the Earls. But he had recourse to 
state papers almost entirely for his historical data: and such 
sources are not likely to have spoken well of “rebels.” The 
authorities which Lord Hamilton employs may show that O’Neil 
was a poor general: but there is the battle of the Yellow Ford 
to answer that. He may endeavor to show that O’Neil was 
brutal and treacherous to his people, but when Mountjoy offered 
a reward of 4,000 marks for Tyrone alive, and 2,000 for him 
dead, even Lord Hamilton acknowledges that “it speaks much 
tor the sanctity in which O’Neil’s person was held by the natives 
that, so far as is known, no one of his followers made any 
attempt to take advantage of this offer.” 





Children’s Books.——Eva March Tappan has made a good col- 
lection of “Hero Stories of France” (Houghton Mifflin, $1.75) 
for boys and girls. Beginning with an account of how Ver- 


cingetorix bravely but unsuccessfully opposed Julius Caesar’s 
conquest of Gaul, it ends with General Foch’s defeat of the 
Between there are twenty-three other stories about 


Germans. 
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St. Denis, Charlemagne, Roland, St. Louis, ‘Joan of Arc, Card- 
inal Richelieu, Louis XIV, Napoleon, getc———“ Uncle Davie’s 
Children” (Macmillan), is a story which Agnes McClelland 
Daulton has attractively written and Willy Pogany has suitably 
illustrated for little readers. An ideal “adopted” uncle offsets 
the “wicked” uncle and Patty remains an April girl——‘“ Don 
Strong, American” (Appleton, $1.75), William Heyliger’s latest 
Boy Scout story, tells entertainingly how that popular young 
leader of Chester Troop gets his followers to help feed starv- 
ing Europe and to make some valued converts meanwhile to 
Boy Scout ideals———“ A Central American Journey” (World 
Book Co., Yonkers, $1.25), by Roger W. Babson, describes the 
adventures Billy and Betty Carroll had and the wonderful 
things they saw while traveling with their parents in Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, Guatemala, etc. The book is the first of a 
series of Inter-American Geographical Readers. 





A Scotch House Party—The anonymous author of a clever 
little book called “The Island of Sheep” (Houghton Mifflin, 
$1.50) bringssto a country house in Scotland a score of men 
and women, including a Calvinist parson, a Liberal minister’s 
wife, an American politician and a French general, and then 
lets them discuss the “horrors of this peace to end peace.” 
When the perils of Socialism come up, the parson remarks: 

The Roman Church stands for much which the world 
dare not lose. It is for the historic bequest of Eu- 
rope against crude novelties, for a spiritual interpretation 
of life against a barren utilitarianism, for dogma and as- 
certained truth against the opportunist, the socialist, and 
the half-baked. Those of us who believe in God cannot do 
without its aid. 

The American politician thinks that the reason of England’s 
unpopularity in this country is that “we have too much in com- 
mon,” yet have not “the same way of looking at things. We 
haven’t the same sense of humor, and that’s a difference that 
would divorce husband and wife.” The fact that the High- 
lands have become merely a “playground and a resort dor 
honeymoon couples,” and are stuffed with Englishmen, Ameri- 
cans and Jews who seek nothing there but amusement, arouses 
the just wrath of a young Scot who believes that the land would 
support, as it once did, a happy prosperous people were it only 
“emancipated from the idle rich.” 





“Pan on Packachoag.”—Under that appropriate title, for Holy 
Cross College, Worcester, Mass., stands on the Indian equivalent 
for “the Hill of Pleasant Springs,” Mr. J. Robert Clair of the 
senior class has gathered together an anthology of students’ 
verse from the files of the Holy Cross Purple. As the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of that monthly’s beginning coincides with 
the seventy-fifth birthday of the college itself the volume is 
very seasonable as a jubilee offering. A good selection of 
poems, grave and gay, has been made, the following sonnet by 
Joseph J. Reilly, 04, in memory of Father William F. Davitt, 
07, who was killed in France just before the armistice, being 
among the best: 


Not with the kings within whose potent hands 
The destinies of far-flung empires lay; 

Not with the marshal of a gorgeous day 

Whose genius laureled victory commands; 

Not with the diplomats with ships and lands 
As pawns against a direful hour to play, 
But where the crimson Furies rage and slay 

And Death stalks leering, he undaunted stands 


With steady gaze, with boyish face aglow, 
' His voice a clarion to the high emprise, 
Soldier and priest, he sanctifies the sod 
For quick and dead where Flanders’ poppies blow; 
Until, the last, he yields his sacrifice 
And deathless looks upon the face of God. 
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EDUCATION 


$$, More $$, and Dr. Claxton’s Convention 


HE next best thing to attending a convention yourself is 
to make some meek and lowly person attend it for you. 
Better still is it to listen to the comments of an intelligent being 
who attended of his own accord, and thus has no one to blame 
but himself. Hence when I chanced to meet, some days ago, 
a “prominent educator” returning from the “ National Citizens’ 
Conference on Education,” staged so cleverly, and yet not with 
sufficient cleverness, by Dr. Claxton at Washington toward the 
end of May, I counted myself in luck. I have described my 
friend as “prominent” because he is known to every Catholic 
teacher in the United States, and to hundreds of teachers who 
are not Catholics; and I think he may be called an “ educator” 
because for more than a quarter of a century he has success- 
fully engaged in the trade—I mean in the high and noble pro- 
fession—of teaching the young idea the paths along which it 
should shoot. 
Wuat Ir Was ALL Anout 


F course, he bore a worried look, but worry may be looked 

for, and found, on the countenance of any condemned to 
spend three days in Washington. “ But what was it all about?” 
I inquired in the tone of Southey’s little Peterkin. “Who were 
the citizens of the nation who left the plow at Dr. Claxton’s call, 
to confer on matters affecting the schools and education?” “ It 
was mostly about money,” he replied. “ Half the time I didn’t 
know whether I had fallen into a conference on the national 
debt, or into a convention of credit men. Yes, I think you may 
say that it was mostly about dollars. No, there weren’t very 
many citizens about. Most of the delegates were State Super- 
intendents or university presidents, members of the cabinet or 
governors of States, foreign ambassadors or research agents. 
No, not many teachers were in attendance. They were home 
at work, while their superiors were far away from the work, 
telling one another how the work ought to be done. Yes, the 
teachers were about as, scarce at this convention as were ordi- 
nary citizens like you and me. And from the program, citizens 
and teachers were most wonderfully absent. Not much was said 
at this ‘Conference on Education’ about education. You see 
when so much had to be said about money, and the ways and 
means of extracting money, especially from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to be used, presumably, to ‘stimulate’ the States, not 
much time was left to discuss the schools, except to say that 
most of them were in charge of worthless teachers, and to hint 
that unless the Smith-Towner bill were at once adopted, the 
United States would soon take rank, as an educational force, 
with Ashantee and Uganda.” 


WHERE WERE THE TEACHERS? 


J UST when the custom began of giving the Bureau of Edu- 
cation authority to call conventions, supply stenographers 
for the same, and to print programs, I cannot say. Perhaps it 
took its rise with the custom of printing Governmental maga- 
zines, ostensibly with the purpose of furnishing the public with 
useful information, and at the same time, of lobbying at the 
expense of the public, in favor of pending legislation. An at- 
tempt to crush this vicious, un-American practice was made last 
year by Congress, and as a result more than one hundred maga- 
zines and bulletins were suppressed. This action, which should 
have been taken months ago, does not seem to affect the pub- 
lications either of the Department of Labor which, in pamphlets 
on child-caring, inserts an argument in favor of the Smith bill, 
or of the Department of the Interior. The program for the 
Conference was issued by authority of the “ Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Education,” and is so stamped like any gen- 
uine public document. Of the fifty-seven speakers on the pro- 
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gram, forty were State, city, or federal officials, but of the en- 
tire group of fifty-seven, not one, so far as my knowledge gocs, 


is a teacher. As was remarked by my friend, the teachers were 
home at work, while the reformers were in Washington be- 
wailing the inferior quality of this work,.and devising schemes 
of extorting Federal aid for officials in high place. Provably, 
too, being grossly underpaid for this inferior work, they had 
no money for railway fares and hotels. As for the various 
officials, it is to be supposed that their expenses were met by 
the States or the societies which sent them. There is no telling 
what the Bureau of Education may do in these advanced days, 
but I can hardly bring myself to believe that the Bureau, in 
addition to the cost of the convention, also bore the personal 
expenses of the invited speakers. If it did, there seems need 
of a Congressional investigation. 


THE SMITH-TOWNER REMEDY 


S was to be expected, two topics, in reality one, dominated 

this hand-picked “ National Conference.” The first was 
presented as a wail over the general worthlessness of the men 
and women who at present preside over the destinies of the lit- 
tle red schoolhouse. The second presented the remedy, which 
was nothing less than the old nostrum concocted by our sanguine 
friends, Doctors Smith and Towner. Professor William C. 
Bagley of Columbia University arose to denounce and to deplore 
the class of teachers upon whom the public schools are forced 
to depend. They mean well, but their spelling is below par. 
Their zeal is equal to that of Mark Twain’s country preacher, 
who used to preach for nothing and was worth it. The argu- 
ment becomes a bit hazy at this point, but I do not think that 
Dr. Bagley can be accused of the educational heresy that the 
teacher’s efficiency rises with every increase of salary. But he 
did remark, according to the Associated Press, that “the bulk 
of teachers in America today were immature, transient and ill- 
trained.” This is an echo of Dr. Claxton’s oft-repeated state- 
ment that of some 600,000 teachers in the public schools, about 
350,000 are without the training to fit them for their work. Dr. 
Bagley’s solution of this problem is to make the post of the 
country teacher a post of honor by providing him or even her 
with a “ differential” salary. At least he was so reported by 
the New York Globe; but were I a country teacher, I should 
prefer an “adequate” salary, and that, no doubt, is what Dr. 
Bagley demands. 

THE REAL REMEDY 


F course, this salary, whether differential or adequate will 

not be paid entirely by the local community. If the said 
school is in Virginia or South Carolina, most of the cost will 
probably be borne by some Yankee State like Massachusetts 
or New York. As in the days of my youth, I was taught that 
Appomattox was a calamity, I cannot be accused of waving 
the bloody shirt in making this statement. I am simply hark- 
ing back to my outworn philosophy that since the local schools 
are the exclusive concern of the several States, and in no con- 
stitutional sense, the concern of the Federal Government, the 
several States and not the Federal Government should support 
these schools. Dr. Claxton, a veteran of the game, was more 
outspoken than Dr. Bagley in recommending a cure for all our 
educational evils. Yes, you’ve guessed it. It is money, more 
money, and then some more. “The remedy Dr. Claxton of- 
fered,” reports the press, “was increased appropriations for 
education.” On the other hand, once we come to the doctrine 
that the only safe foundation of a school is money, we have 
reached the end of all educational efficiency. 

Perhaps, as was suggested by Father Donnelly of Holy Cross 
College, instead of asking larger appropriations, State and Fed- 
eral, for school purposes, might it not be well, to inquire what 
is being done with the appropriations already granted? If no- 
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body takes care of the overhead expenses in a school system, 
not much money will be left for the teacher. I am very much 
afraid that this common-sense remark must have stamped Fa- 
ther Donnelly as a reactionary. The purpose of this “ National 
Conference” was to discover that “ The school situation is a 
National menace,” to quote the words of the official program, 
and to arrive at the conclusion that the sole effective method 
of fighting this menace is to overcome it with Federal dollars. 


THE REVERSAL OF APPOMATTOX 


S ENATOR SMITH of Georgia was among the absent, but 
‘J Judge Towner undertook the defense of their mutual child, 
the Smith-Towner bill for the establishment of a Federal edu- 
cational bureaucracy at Washington. As far as I can learn, 
Judge Towner did not speak in terms of dollars and cents. A 
member of the lower house, it may be that he deemed this phase 
of the matter somewhat indelicate, and perhaps, in these days 
of imminent elections, dangerous. His chief claim to distinc- 
tion at this conference, aside from his avoidance of the money 
question, is his lack of acquaintance with the Smith-Towner 
bill. 

If the press reports are to be credited, Judge Towner be- 
lieves that his bill is the only thing that will prevent Federal 
control of the local schools. Of course, under the Smith- 
Towner bill every State must submit its plans of study to the 
Federal Secretary of Education. That, however, is a mere for- 
mality, a kind of courtesy which is expected, but which means 
nothing whatever. If the Federal Secretary should rule that 
the applying State is not meeting the requirements of the Smith- 
Towner bill, the State will simply affirm that its plans are in 
every respect in conformity with the requirements of the bill. 
Then, in accordance with the American principle of the domi- 
nance of any State over the entire Federal Government, as es- 
tablished by the defeat of Grant at Appomattox in 1865, the 
Federal Secretary will be obliged to withdraw his oppositiof. 
With regard to the reports to be made yearly by the States be- 
fore any Federal aid can be granted, a similar procedure will 
hold. If the Federal Secretary alleges that the State is not 
living up to the terms of the bill, and the State alleges the con- 
trary, the Federal authority will, as a matter of course, yield. 

For all his cleverness in arranging this “ National Confer- 
ence” Dr. Claxton overlooked one important feature. He 
should have provided a nice large tent for the meetings. For 
assuredly the Convention was fully the equal of any circus that 
ever visited Washington. 

Paut L. Brake ty, S.J. 


ECONOMICS 


Taking New York Off the Map 


BD bok YORK may be the largest city in the world, although 

O. Henry thought it in some respects very like Paint Ridge, 
Tennessee. Fifty per cent of the tribe of Manhattan will insist 
upon the elimination of “may be,” and ask who O. Henry 
is. But size is not a city’s best recommendation, and although 
the director of the census has not filed his complete report, there 
is reason to believe that New York is fast losing its hold on 
the factors which have contributed very largely to its enormous 
growth during the last thirty years. Cities become great be- 
cause they are enterprising, and enterprise depends upon the 
presence in the community of a large, intelligent and hard- 
working body of citizens. These bodies New York has 
possessed. Of late, they are growing smaller. The tolerable 
cooperation between what for want of a more accurate term 
may be called capital and labor has been replaced by suspicion 
and hostility. New York has suffered because of the conflict, 
but, as is inevitable, labor has lost more than capital. 
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Lapor’s “ Loot AND BRIGANDAGE” 


ANUFACTURERS and merchants are not a sentimental 
class. If they dream at all, they dream of buying in the 
lowest market and selling in the highest. If they establish 
trade connections with New York, their action is not advised 
by any love of the American metropolis, but by the fact that 
goods and service are better in New York than in Philadelphia, 
Boston or Chicago. If goods can be obtained at a more favor- 
able rate elsewhere, or if other cities can furnish an improved 
service, the trade which once was New York’s beyond dispute, 
goes elsewhere. Now the labor disputes which have distracted 
New York for more than a year are bringing about that diverting 
of trade. These disputes have closed small concerns, have 
driven many small operators from the city, and have seriously 
hampered the operation even of concerns whose resources are 
counted in terms of millions. Primarily because of its posi- 
tion as a sea-port, New York’s mercantile supremacy is con- 
ditioned by its’ facilities for the hauling of merchandise. These 
agencies are, im fact, essential to the city’s commercial life. 
But, in the opinion of the Merchants’ Association, the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Board of Trade, the radical element which 
seems to dominate the local unions, is limiting the city’s trade, 
and following a line of action which will destroy merchants 
and workers alike. At a public meeting held on May 25, Mr. 
Alfred E. Marling boldly charged that the shipping piers were 
controlled by “a system of brigandage and loot.” Here the 
teamsters and draymen had no fixed tariff, but extorted all 
they could get from the harassed merchant who wished his 
goods moved. In one instance, $15 was charged for loading a 
single truck which before the war could have been loaded for 
one-tenth that sum. These men, operating under the guise of 
a union and appealing for sympathy in the name of organized 
labor, were completely beyond the control of the legitimate 
union authorities. Furthermore, said Mr. Marling, once the 
drays were loaded, their delivery was highly uncertain. “ Prob- 
ably twenty-five per cent of the imported merchandise is 
broken. The packages are then carefully sealed, so that the 
merchant will receipt for them. But if he wants his stolen 
goods, he will have to go to a junk-shop and pay the price 
demanded.” 
THE Open SHop PLAN 
HIS, of course, is a partisan view, but to the present the 
unions, real and alleged, have returned only a general 
denial to a specific indictment of “loot and brigandage.” The 
view of the mercantile associations, and, probably, the opinion 
of the general public, is thus presented in an editorial which 
appeared in the New York Tribune on May 27: 


There are the largest reasons why the people of this 
city should support, heart and soul, the courageous move of 
the merchants of this city to end the tie-up of freight at this 
port. 

No metaphor is too extravagant to express what this 
group of radical unions is doing to the city. These indus- 
trial autocrats are choking the commerce of the city to 
death. They have already done incalculable injury to the 
business of the city, and by the destruction of perishable 
food and the detention of supplies of every description, have 
added materially to the cost of living of every man, woman 
and child whose home is here. To let such a condition 
continue longer, to submit to the principle of such dic- 
tation, would be to court disaster on’ a huge scale. The 
right to strike is not remotely involved in the dispute. It 
is the right to “beat up” for which these unions contend, 
and ‘by which they have thus, far maintained their stand. 
. . . . Every law-abiding citizen should lend his support 
to this fight on behalf of all. The union laborer, the shop- 
keeper, the clerk, are equally concerned in ending this 
brutal hold-up that is a raid upon the pocketbook of every 
inhabitant of the neighborhood, and that threatens the future 
welfare of the city. 

At the general meeting on May 25, the mercantile associa- 


tions agreed to raise a fund of $500,000, and break the strike 
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by supplying themselves with trucking facilities. The associa- 
tions also drew up a declaration to which all the unions in the 
city will be asked to subscribe. This declaration has called 
forth much comment, favorable and condemnatory, but it is 
nothing else, essentially, than an assertion of the principle of 
the open shop. The merchants state that if they are forced to 
rely on uncertain facilities, they can no longer conduct their 
business at a profit. They will deal with the unions, if the 
unions can and will give them what they need. If the unions 
are unable to supply proper facilities, they will seek these facili- 
ties elsewhere. They will not discriminate against union labor, 
and in return they must insist that union labor must not dis- 
criminate against such firms as prefer to buy service in the 
open market, independently of any organization. 


Must War CoME? 


HE past is the past, and the solution of the problem which 

“New York must now find, will not be secured by raking 
up old scores. Undoubtedly, there was a period, and a disgrace- 
fully long period, in which the laboring man was the under dog. 
Today the employer feels that he now occupies that uncom- 
fortable position. 

What will be the outcome of these difficulties? The prob- 
lems which they force are not peculiar to New York. All over 
the country, employers, large and small, are saying, “ Now I 
believe in some kind of a labor union. It’s best for all parties. 
It’s a check on all of us. But—” And then, usually, follows 
a denunciation of the atrocities, real or imaginary, of some 
local union or labor “leader.” A closer and less heated ex- 
amination would probably show that the trouble was traceable 
not to the union but to some of its rebel members. “If that’s 
the case,” rejoined a manufacturer to whom I suggested this 
possibility, “ why do the unions stand by these fellows instead 
of denouncing them?” Here, precisely, is the reason why 
thousands of men who sincerely believe in the fundamental 
principles of organized labor are bent on destroying the union 
as it now exists. Mr. Gompers and his followers disclaim all 
responsibility for strikes which they have not sanctioned and 
for difficulties which follow the action of unions not under 
their control. In this they are, of course, right. But in the 
mind of the general public, there is little or no discrimination. 
Organized labor is organized labor whether led by responsible 
officials or by the I. W. W. 

To denounce the labor union in wholesale fashion is to play 
into the hands of the Reds and the radicals. Like many a dis- 
gruntled employer, they too have nothing more at heart than 
the destruction of the American labor union. Possibly a better 
understanding of the truth that capital and labor, depending one 
upon the other, should be friendly and cooperating factors, will 
‘come only after an exhausting economic war. But until that un- 
derstanding is reached, there can be no economic peac-. 


Py. b. B. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
Eight-Hundredth Anniversary 

of Norbertine Order 
‘JN connection with the closing exercises of the scholastic year, 
June 9, St. Norbert’s College will solemnize the eight-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the Norbertine Order. 
The Premonstratensians, as its members are called, date their 
origin from 1120 when St. Norbert established his first abbey 
in the desert valley of Prémontré, in Ftance, as a training 
school for missionaries. His aim was to model his disciples 
upon the Apostles, combining the active with the contemplative 
life, and preparing them “for every good work.” More than 
1,000 institutions of this Order are said to have been scattered 
throughout Europe before the Reformation. The religious 
‘upheavals of the sixteenth century and later the French Revolu- 
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tion almost brought about its total .exiinction, but the last 


century has witnessed a revival, so that there are now about 
forty-two abbeys and priories, among them that of St. Norbert 
in West Depere, Wis. Sending his greeting to the Most Rev. 
Norbert Schachinger, Abbot General of the Canons Regular of 
Prémontré, the Holy Father says: 


On this eight-hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
the illustrious Order over which you preside, it is a source 
of joy for Us to notice that, in spite of its venerable age 
and its countless struggles, the Order has not lost its 
original vigor, but still retains a freshness of life. 

It is of common knowledge that before the so-called 
Reformation, which was in reality a weakening of the spirit- 
ual life, the Order of St. Norbert flourished, and that it 
suffered severely from this religious upheaval. To see this 
same Order arising from its ruins, as it were, repairing the 
losses it had suffered, and spreading once more throughout 
the very places where it had been suppressed and rooted out, 
is indeed a source of astonishment. We rejoice to observe 
how the members of the Premonstratensian Order are labor- 
ing assiduously in all sorts of work tending to the increase 
of the Glory of God and the salvation of souls. It is 
especially pleasing to Us to recognize in you the same spirit 
which your holy founder and lawgiver bequeathed to you, 
the spirit, We mean, of an active love towards the august 
Sacrament, of filial devotion to the Immaculate Mother of 
God, and of faithful attachment to this Apostolic See. The 
celebration of the eight-hundredth anniversary of the 
origin of your Order will increase still further, We think, 
your zeal for every good work. 


We heartily rejoice with the members of the Order which has 
wonderfully risen from its ashes to begin anew its glorious life 
in the service of the Master. 





Tax the Roadside 
Signboards 
R. JOSEPH PENNELL, the well-known etcher, in an 
address he recently made at a meeting of the American 
Federation of Arts, held at the Metropolitan Art Museum, New 
York, indignantly denounced the vulgarity of our wayside 
signboards, saying: 

I find the roads, the rural towns, the mountain sides and 
the hill slopes in the hands of the business man and the ad. 
man. Instead of 6,000 beautiful cities, every one of them 
has become a vulgar horror. The ads. shriek by day and 
night to buy, eat, chew, smoke and drink, in the most 
blatant, crude, vulgar fashion—the only way to appeal to 
the ignorant, illiterate savages who have overrun the country. 
One is advised by one sign to boost Jesus, flanked by a 
sign of malted milk. Profanity and vulgarity could go 
ro further: but there thev are, and at Princeton Junction 
there mov he seen a moral proof of the power of the Rev. 
Dr. Henry van Dyke’s discourses on the educated university 
man. 

Of all the hypocrites in the world the present-day Ameri- 
can is the worst. If he is not making money anonymously 
out of the signboards, it is by looting the country in some 

Ts it known that manv of these boards are nut 1p to 
defraud the income tax? What does it matter that children 
brought up on billboards and comics refuse to look at pictures 
or read books? Every city has its art gallery, but for every 
one that visits it 100,000 see the billboards outside. What 
does it matter if we have become the catspaw and laughing 
stock of Europe? 

The lumber that has been put into signs would rebuild 
devastated Europe, and to get that lumber our forests are 
destroyed. The paint on the signs would repaint the world, 
and the metal would help to repair the waste of war. As 
for our barren land, barren except for signs, it would feed 
us all if planted, and bring down the cost of living. 

The ad. man pockets the money which would otherwise 
go for books or pictures, and the poor farmer makes a little 
for letting his land and robbing us of the beauty which is 
a greater national asset than cash. 

To remedy the evil Mr. Pennell would tax the siznboards out 
of existence, and he recommends the creation of a “ department 
of art” that would train the population to discern and appre- 


ciate the beautiful. 
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A Great Catholic Scholar 
of India 


T is apparently to India we must look for the pink of Catholic 

scholarship. A man who can freely express his thoughts in 
Greek, French or Latin, in prose or in meter; who handles 
mathematics, history, logic with ease and dignity; who is versed 
in Oriental scholarship and in the Dravidian languages; a 
scientific exponent of Indian chronology and epigraphy—all this, 
and much more, according to the Indian Catholic Watchman, is 
the Honorable Dewan Bahadur, LL.D., Swamikannu Pillay, on 
whom the Madras Government bestowed in turn the Rao Baha- 
dur, the Dewan Bahadur, and the 1.8.0. We may not compre- 
hend quite clearly what all these honors signify, but we can 
appreciate them the more when we learn that in addition to all 
his manifold distinctions, he is “a model Christian, and a Catho- 
lic to the core.” Such is the testimony an “ Ex-Army Medico” 
pays to him in the journal just mentioned. Among the books 
published by the Dewan Bahadur are works on mnemonics, 
phonetics, stenography, epigraphy, and chronology. He has also 
traveled widely, and in 1903 stood before Leo XIII as the repre- 
sentative of the Catholic Indian Association of South India. 
His recollections of this occasion are preserved in a report made 
by him to the Association, and are characteristic both of his 
scholarship and of his vivid Oriental imagination. He thus 
wrote of the emotions that filled his soul at this memorable visit: 


It had been a day of great intellectual excitement, but this 
visit to the Holy Father was to be the greatest excitement of 
all. I had stood where Cicero has stood when he poured 
forth his scathing volley on the head of Catiline. I had 
fancied I trod on the very spot where Caesar fell, “at the 
base of Pompey’s statue,” I had passed and repassed along 
the Via Sacra till I could almost say flippantly with Horace: 
Sicut meus est mos. I had surveyed the historic figures of 
Rome, republican, imperial, Christian and medieval, in tablets, 
effigies, and above all, in the buildings where they had lived, 
moved, rejoiced and suffered, and built. up the greater half 
of the world’s history. But now I went to realize a greater 
sensation than all that had preceded. I closed my eyes to 
cover my confusion, till I saw no more the red upholstery, 
the electric chandeliers, and the elegant furniture of the re- 
ception room, but before my mental eyes there rose the vision 
of the bark of St. Peter, gliding along the troubled waves of 
time. I was in the sacred bark itself, I was invited to enter 
the chart room whence the steersman, no nodding Palinurus, 
but a heaven-appointed Gubernator, surveyed kingdoms and 
empires tumbling over one another like clouds in the horizon, 
whence he had taken note of the weather of time and where 
indeed was the log-book of the Church. 


The Dewan Bahadur is the first Catholic Indian who was 
honored with an invitation to deliver the Convocation Address 
of the Madras University. “It has the directness and simplicity 
of Attic prose,” an Indian educator says of it, “the elegance, 
lucidity and epigrammatic force of the Latin poets, the delicate 
sportive irony of Addison, the naturalness and ease of Dryden, 
the suavity of Newman, the ornate grandeur of Ruskin, and 
the majesty of Johnson.” The time has come, it would appear, 
when our American secular universities, with their disregard 
for classic lore, might well rekindle their “ineffectual fires” at 
the blazing torch of the Dewan Bahadur. 


Stupendous Profits by 
Corporations 


TTENTION is called by the National Catholic Welfare 
4 Council to an interesting feature in Mr. W. Jett Lauck’s 
report to the Railroad Labor Board, showing that the high cost 
of living is due to profiteering rather than to high wages. He 
finds that corporations receiving one-sixth of the corporate in- 
come of the United States made $800,000,000 more a year during 
1916-1918 than during 1912-1914. If this represents the average 
profit of corporations during this period, then the total of 
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$4,860,000,000 would represent the sum received annualiy during 
those three years in excess of the pre-war profits. Hence the 


following conclusions are drawn: 

With 110,000,000 people in the United States or 22,000,000 
families of five each every family paid $240 per year more 
to these corporations during the war than they did in the 
years before the war. Mr. Lauck, however, contending that 
the figures for profits are much less than the real profits 
because of various methods used to hide from the public 
the real gains, declares that an average of $1200 for a family 
of five in the three years 1916-18 is a highly conservative 
estimate of the actual cost of profiteering. This means that 
an average of $400 a year was paid by each family of five 
to make up, not the total corporate profits during the three 
war years, but only those profits in excess of the pre-war 
gains. 

In the same report Mr. Lauck shows that the total profits 
for 1919 were almost as great as for the period from 1916 to 


1918. 





Extract from English 
Divorce Debate 


7s following extract from the divorce debate in the House 
of Lords, March 24, as given in the Salford Catholic Fed- 
erationist, affords rather interesting reading: 


The Lord Chancellor said that those who take the view 
that marriage is indissoluble do not live in this world, and 
their arguments are the whisperings of the abandoned su- 
perstitions of the Middle Ages. “I have only to observe 
that for two thousand years, to take the chronology of 
Christendom alone, human nature has resisted at that age 
(over 21) these cold admonitions of the cloisters; and 1 
for one take leave to say, with all reverence, that I do not 
believe that the Supreme Being has set human nature a 
standard which two thousand years of Christian experience 
has shown that human nature, in its vigorous prime, can- 
not support. If we ignored the case of the children, which, 
though not quite the highest consideration, is almost .the 
highest consideration, we should indeed not be deserving 
of the support of Parliament in these measures. If your 
Lordships prove to be pioneers in this great reform, daily 
and nightly your Lordships’ names will be breathed with un- 
speakable gratitude by thousands of the most unhappy of 
your fellow subjects, while generations yet to be will ac- 
claim your wisdom and humanity.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury was not approaching the 
question on ecclesiastical grounds or on distinctively relig- 
ious grounds, but upon social grounds. He did not oppose 
cneapening divorce, or the equality of the sexes, or the ad- 
ditional grounds for declaring nullity, 

Lord Parmoor said he would refer to a country which 
was in other respects unhappy, but of which the morality 
stood out as an example to every country in the world. 
There was no purer nation in the world than the Irish, and 
the Irish people, as they knew, were debarred from divorce. 
“ Whenever you have a principle that is worth maintaining, 
it must be maintained by a certain sacrifice of individual 
comfort or individual happiness. That is the price you 
pay for principle.” . 

The Marquess of Salisbury said the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack, with a certain amount of courage, 
attacked the theological position of the Bench of Bishops. 
He made some observations with reference to St. Matthew, 
and I confess that I prefer the basis of St. Matthew to the 
basis of the noble and learned Lord. 

The Lord Chancellor: “I believe in St. Matthew.” 

The Marquess of Salisbury: “St. Matthew will be very 
much flattered.” 


Attention is called by the Salford Federation to the fact that 


the Chancellor, like the other protagonists of easy divorce, dis-. 


tinctly substitutes the secondary end of marriage, the parents, 
for the primary end, the children: “The case of the children 
is not the highest consideration.” More than this, the Dean of 
Canterbury, according to the London papers, expressly asked 
the Canterbury Convocation to alter the Church of England 
Marriage Service so that the primary end of marriage should 
become its secondary end. Is it not high time for believing 
Christians to seek for salvation outside the Church of England? 
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